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FRAGMENTS    OF    MEMORY 
AND    FANCY 

I 

CHARMS  OF  NATURE — EARLY  SPRING  MORNING 

SEA — MOON  AND  STARS — CANDOUR  AND 

TRUTH 

The  study  and  contemplation  of  Nature 
cannot  fail  to  exalt  inclinations  awakened 
by  her  influence.  Devotion  to  a  sublime 
object  necessarily  spiritualises  the  mind,  and 
finally  expands  the  heart  and  understanding. 

There  is  nothing  too  grand  or  majestic  in 
Nature  to  gain  the  love  of  a  little  child  or 
a  simple  peasant ;  nor  is  there  anything  too 
small  to  call  forth  the  wonder  and  reverence  of 
the  most  developed  intellect.  Unfortunately 
many  who  have  the  advantage  of  living  face 
to  face  with  the  glories  of  creation  neglect 
opportunities  strewed  on  their  way  instead  of 
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grasping  at  them.  It  is  true  that  all  have 
not  the  same  power  of  being  impressed  by 
a  natural  object,  which  may  even  appear 
commonplace  to  a  fancy  discoloured  by  the 
force  of  habit ;  but  too  many  wilfully  close 
their  eyes  to  the  beauties  they  scornfully  term 
insignificant. 

If  we  walk  out  ready  to  be  alive  to  the 
thousand  charms  of  an  early  spring  morning, 
with  every  step  our  feelings  gain  more  glow 
from  the  harmony  that  surrounds  us.  A 
primrose  smiling  in  the  shade, — a  flowering 
spray  hanging  gracefully  in  the  perfumed  air, — 
the  dewy  grass, — a  sunbeam  lying  across  our 
way — each  of  these  touches  the  tender  side 
of  a  sensitive  nature,  which  bows  itself  in 
adoration  and  gratitude  to  a  Divine  influence. 
The  thrilling  notes  of  happy  birds,  as  they 
welcome  the  opening  day  with  their  joyous 
carols,  have  more  power  to  draw  out  the  heart 
than  elaborate  music,  the  result  of  lifelong 
study,  however  faultless  the  performance. 

The  sea  has  tones  of  urging  pathos,  if 
listened  to  with  expectant  attention.  Each 
foaming  wave,  as    it   rolls   in    with   bounding 
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force,  shows  forth  a  vigour  of  determination 
capable  of  rousing  the  best  impulses  and 
purposes.  The  slow,  receding  sound  is  sooth- 
ing to  sadness,  and  lulls  restless  feelings. 
When  listless  ripples,  fanned  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  creep  up  the  shore,  a  dreamy  spell 
chains  the  imagination,  while  a  deep  sense 
of  rest  prevails.  The  freedom  of  the  sea 
is  apparent  in  the  constant  changes,  which 
seem  to  be  prompted  by  varied  inclinations 
sympathetic  to  our  own. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  have  a  silent 
language  of  pathetic  significance,  well  known 
to  all  who  have  searched  the  glories  of  the 
sky  with  earnest  inquiry.  These  solemn 
observers  have  more  eloquence  in  their  un- 
obtrusive watchfulness  than  the  choicest  words 
can  express.  In  the  dark  hours  of  a  sleepless 
night,  a  gaze  upward  fixes  itself  on  a  com- 
passionate light  that  seems  to  point  to  more 
certain  consolation  than  gay  objects,  brightened 
by  playful  sunbeams,  can  offer.  How  would 
a  darkened  existence  advance  without  the 
sympathy  that  glimmers  above  ! 

The  grandeur  of  Nature,  in  its  most  imposing 
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form,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  bow  to  her  simplicity.  I  have  myself 
felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
Gentian,  or  an  '  Alpenrose,'  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  mountain  scene.  I  have  felt  soothed  by 
the  low  murmur  of  a  quiet  stream,  when  my 
imagination  has  been  overstrung  by  the  roar 
of  rushing  torrents  and  the  restless  sound  of 
waterfalls ;  yet,  the  very  contrast  of  these 
impressions  makes  the  grander  splendour 
more  apparent  to  the  admirer  of  both.  The 
nearer  our  acquaintance  with  an  object  or 
subject,  the  deeper  grows  our  interest  in  the 
increase  of  that  knowledge  ;  thus  the  study  of 
the  minor  perfections  of  Nature  opens  the 
mind  and  heart  to  her  crowning  glories. 

It  seems  marvellous  that  so  many  are  really 
blind  to  beauty  which  is  visible  to  their  sight  ; 
and  that  treasures  within  reach  are  not  seized 
by  those  who  search  the  distance  indefatigably 
for  objects  of  interest.  How  many  give  no  time 
or  thought  to  habitual  sights  or  surroundings, 
and,  from  this  neglect,  have  no  acquaintance 
with  the  characters  and  dispositions  which  offer 
daily  opportunity  for  investigation  !     Each  of 
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these  has  an  individual  attraction,  if  drawn 
out  by  the  insight  and  appreciation  of  others  ; 
but  when  disregarded,  or  not  estimated  at  its 
merited  value,  it  retires  with  mortified  dignity, 
and  is  often  finally  smothered.  We  are  doubt- 
less in  a  certain  degree  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
but  also  for  the  growth  of  the  good  and  bad 
tendencies  in  their  natures. 

What  goes  more  direct  to  the  heart  than  the 
charm  of  a  genuine  natural  manner  !  Even  if 
expressive  of  oddity  or  eccentricity,  the  truth 
of  originality  is  certain  of  conquest.  An  in- 
genuous countenance  leaves  a  sunny  reflection 
on  the  mirror  of  memory,  while  the  alluring 
power  of  acquired  fascination — usually  domin- 
ated by  self-consciousness — is  troubling  to  a 
mind  which  obtains  ease  from  the  presence  of 
candour.  As  we  advance  on  the  way  of  life 
we  are  more  ready  to  grasp  at  impressions  that 
will  not  evaporate  in  the  steady,  purifying  flame 
of  Truth. 

Some  people  are  satisfied  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  not  clearly  ascertained  facts. 
This    seems   to   me    to    be   a  very   dangerous 
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practice.  To  encourage  security,  for  which 
an  explicit  reason  cannot  be  given,  is  to  turn 
aside  from  the  direct  line  open  to  our  view,  and 
one  turn  often  leads  to  another.  A  veil  that 
exists  is  not  penetrable  ;  an  allowed  mystery 
cannot  be  solved  ;  and  it  is  injurious  to  draw 
inferences  and  make  assertions  not  verified  or 
proved  by  the  laws  of  Nature  or  the  Word  of 
God.  How  many  forsake  the  light,  to  stray 
in  obscurity,  searching  for  expressly  hidden 
objects  and  purposes !  We  should  never  allow 
our  persuasions  to  be  influenced  by  the  peace 
or  content  they  may  produce  in  our  restless 
minds  ;  but  rather  endeavour  to  subdue  a  desire 
for  discoveries  not  laid  open  to  our  sight.  If 
we  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  bowing  to 
the  decrees  which  make  clear  some  facts  and 
mystify  the  evidence  of  others  ; — if  we  uphold 
and  worship  Truth  in  every  form,  we  shall  work 
out  a  blessing  for  ourselves  and  for  others  in 
the  satisfying  endurance  of  revealed  light ! 

We  may  not  see  as  others  see 
Nor  hear  as  they  may  hear  : — 

Who  knows  ?     The  tones,  so  sweet  to  me, 
To  you,  might  sound  severe. 
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One  wanders  o'er  life's  summer  fields 

And  plucks  the  flow'rets  gay, 
Secure  that  each  glad  morrow  yields 

The  gifts  bestowed  to-day. 

The  night-wind's  sighs  are  whispered  love 

To  his  attentive  ear  ; 
The  stars  attract  his  gaze  above, 

And  show  him  angels  near. 

The  sea  for  him  has  spirit  tones 
That  earthly  thoughts  control ; 

Soft  carols  drown  the  saddest  moans 
And  penetrate  his  soul. 

In  each  green  leaf  he  sees  a  gem  ; 

To  his  enchanted  sight 
Fair  Nature  wears  a  diadem 

That  shines  surpassing  bright. 

He  sees  in  every  eye  a  smile, 

And  beams  it  back  again  ; 
No  morbid  doubts  his  heart  defile  ; 

No  fears  his  will  enchain. 

Another  one  the  world  may  roam, 

As  through  a  desert  bleak  ; 
Unmoved  he  sees  the  torrents  foam, 

Or  scales  a  lofty  peak. 

No  glories  fair  of  earth  or  sky 

His  wayward  fancy  please  ; 
The  myriad  charms  that  meet  his  eye 

His  spirit  fails  to  seize. 
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The  glist'ning  frosts  seem  frozen  tears  ; 

The  spotless  snow,  a  shroud  ; — 
Each  transient  sunbeam  disappears, 

And  life  remains  a  cloud. 

He  sees  in  bloom  but  joy  that  dies, — 
He  shrinks  from  fading  life  ; 

All  whispers  soft  are  dreary  sighs, 
With  Nature's  peace  at  strife. 

He  gives  no  thought  to  woe  and  pain  ; 

He  soothes  no  aching  heart ; 
He  seeks  from  none  a  smile  to  gain, 

Nor  brightness  to  impart. 

The  darkest  ways  for  us  are  paved 

With  jewels  freely  given, 
And  not  one  soul  that  once  has  craved 

For  light,  has  vainly  striven. 

Go  !  search  the  earth  with  willing  eye  ; 

What  glories  you  will  see  ! 
With  gaze  intent  explore  the  sky, 

And  visions  dark  will  flee. 

The  woods  and  happy  pastures  smile 
To  greet  the  morn's  delight ; 

The  stars  and  glist'ning  dews  beguile 
The  solemn  shades  of  night. 

Of  Nature  learn  to  lend  and  strew 
Your  choicest  gifts  around  ; 

Like  her,  reflect  each  heav'nly  hue, 
And  echo  back  each  sound. 
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Your  light  let  others  see  and  share  ; 

Perchance  some  stricken  soul 
May  catch  a  ray  that  glimmers  where 

You  found  a  hidden  goal. 

Lead  feeble  steps  with  patience  kind  ; 

Encourage  those  who  pray 
With  wavering  hope  ; — so  may  they  find 

A  Faith-illumined  way. 

Guide — fondly  guide  with  tender  care 

The  lone  ones  gone  astray 
In  Life's  cold  waste,  lest  freezing  there 

Endurance  lose  her  sway. 

Go  forth  with  love  and  hope  and  joy, 
And  leave  them  where  you  may ; 

These  fruits  of  spirit-life  destroy 
The  offsprings  of  decay. 
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BERCHTESGADEN KONIGSEE SALZBURG 

ISCHL 

In  the  days  when  the  Tyrol  and  Salzkammer- 
gut  were  but  little  frequented  by  English 
tourists,  my  fancy  painted  in  high  colours 
visions  of  ideal  scenes  in  Austria,  not  generally 
known  ;  therefore  great  was  my  joy  when  the 
much-desired  tour  was  decided  upon  by  my 
parents,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  way  to 
Munich.  A  few  days  were  passed  in  seeing 
all  that  ancient  and  modern  art  displayed  in 
the  old  and  new  Pinakothek  and  Glyptothek, 
the  Frauenkirche,  and  other  churches.  During 
this  time,  we  experienced, — not  a  little  uncom- 
fortably,— the  great  changes  of  temperature  for 
which  Munich  is  famed.  A  deep  blue  sky, 
that  shed  down  the  rays  of  an  almost  tropical 
sun,    was    veiled    over   by   heavy   clouds  that 
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burst  into  icy  rain  and  hail,  leaving  a  wintry 
atmosphere  to  freeze  all  summer  enjoyments. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  slightly  disenchanted 
when  the  train  bore  us  towards  Rosenheim, 
and  on  to  Traunstein,  then  the  last  point  of 
the  railway. 

From  thence  we  drove  through  wild  moun- 
tain scenery  to  Berchtesgaden,  where  we  passed 
the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  we  started 
for  the  Konigsee  in  a  primitive  conveyance 
managed  by  a  young  driver,  whose  beaming 
spirits  seemed  to  rise  to  the  uppermost  point 
of  the  erect  feathers  that  crowned  his  tall  hat. 
The  sky  was  cloudless, — the  air  pure  and  in- 
vigorating ;  but  when  the  dark  green  lake 
appeared  to  our  sight,  already  heavy  clouds 
hung  over  the  mountain  summits,  seeming,  in 
the  dead  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  ominous 
of  an  approaching  storm.  It  did  not,  however, 
break  out  till  the  afternoon. 

In  a  light,  flat-bottomed  boat,  we  were  rowed 
by  two  girls  to  Bartholomae,  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  lake,  and  we  landed  there  to  enjoy  for 
an  hour  the  enchanting  novelty  of  this  retired 
scene  of  Alpine  beauty.     A  divine  solemnity 
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seemed  to  pervade  the  dark  shade,  and  the 
deep  silence  was  only  broken  by  sounds  of 
distant  waterfalls,  and  the  bells  of  wandering 
cows  and  goats.  The  dark  pine-trees  and 
bright  green  grassy  slopes  above  were  reflected 
with  striking  vividness  in  the  transparent  lake, 
as  well  as  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  two 
girls  in  the  boat  waiting  for  us  at  the  quiet 
shore. 

As  we  were  rowed  back  to  Konigsee  in  our 
frail  bark,  the  impending  storm  was  preparing 
its  fury,  and  we  were  struck  by  the  impossi- 
bility there  would  be  of  finding  a  landing  on 
our  way — the  almost  perpendicular  mountains 
seeming  to  form  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
that  only  vanished  in  the  threatening  clouds. 
An  hour  later,  the  lake  was  a  scene  of  foaming 
waves,  enveloped  in  the  dark  veil  that  fell 
from  the  angry  sky. 

Gladly  we  hailed  the  first  sight  of  the  primi- 
tive inn  at  Berchtesgaden  on  our  return  there, 
and  the  evening  was  passed  in  laying  out  plans 
for  an  early  departure  the  next  morning. 

I  little  thought,  at  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Salzburg,  how  often  my  future  fate  would 
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draw  me  thither ;  nor  had  I  any  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  important  part  Austria  was  destined 
to  play  in  my  future  life.  I  was,  however, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  azure  height  of  the 
sky,  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  manifold  charms 
of  the  exquisite  scenery,  and  the  cheerful 
simplicity  of  the  genial  people. 

The  climate  is  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
particularly  during  the  summer  months,  at 
which  time  a  week  of  cloudless  skies  and 
brilliant  sunshine  is  often  followed  by  almost 
wintry  cold,  rendering  a  protracted  stay  in  a 
rough  mountain  inn  a  painful  experience ; 
but  on  these  occasions  it  is  always  possible, 
now,  to  seek  the  alleviation  afforded  by  a 
comfortable,  well-managed  hotel,  within  reach 
in  a  few  hours  by  rail  or  a  good  carriage- 
road. 

Salzburg  has  a  somewhat  rainy  tendency 
in  the  summer  ;  but  when,  last  January, — on 
my  way  from  Munich  to  Vienna, — a  passing 
glance  from  the  train  showed  me  the  snowy 
view  of  Hohensalzburg,  lit  up  in  the  blaze  of 
sunshine  that  streamed  down  from  the  deep 
blue  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  scene — so  familiar 
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to  me  in  happiness,  as  well  as  in  nearly  hope- 
less illness — seemed  to  be  intensified  by  the 
wintry  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  Salzburg  to  Ischl  scene  after  scene  of 
beauty  opens  to  the  view.  Gmunden,  and  the 
lovely  Traunsee,  ending  at  Ebensee,  are  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  steamer ; 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  storms, 
so  frequent  in  summer,  may  come  on  very 
suddenly.  We  had  only  just  started  from 
the  shore,  and  I  was  in  the  full  rapture  of 
admiration,  when  I  heard  the  words,  '  Das 
Wetter  kommt.'  Looking  round  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out,  I  saw  a  heavy  black  cloud 
appearing  over  the  mountains — a  dark  warning 
of  what  was  coming.  Before  we  reached 
Ebensee  the  elements  let  their  fury  loose,  and 
we  landed  there  in  a  raging  hurricane,  accom- 
panied by  thunder,  vivid  lightning,  and  violent 
hail. 

What  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
pine-clad  mountains, — the  distant  view  of  the 
Dachstein  from  Kaltenbach  on  a  cloudless 
evening, — the  fascinating  loveliness  that  meets 
the  eye  in  every  direction, — and  the  utter  joie 
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de  vivre  called  forth  by  the  enchantment  of 
spring  and  early  summer  at  Ischl ! 

The  railway  from  there  to  Vienna  passes 
the  romantic  Lake  of  Hallstatt,  and  Aussee, 
much-frequented  summer  resorts.  Continual 
interest  is  kept  up  by  lovely  views  of  near  and 
distant  mountains — valleys  watered  by  clear 
streams,  and  happy-looking  villages  nestling  in 
sheltered  nooks, — till  the  Gesause  is  entered. 
This  narrow  defile,  through  which  a  foaming 
torrent  rushes,  is  overhung  by  bare  rocks ; 
these  not  unfrequently  give  way  in  early 
spring  and  strew  broken  fragments  on  the 
line.  The  smiling  little  town  of  Waidhofen 
is  passed  before  reaching  Amstetten,  the 
junction  for  Linz. 
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III 

ENVIRONS      OF      VIENNA SEMMERING FIUME 

TRIESTE    GORZ    PUSTERTHAL   

INNSBRUCK  ZELL-AM-SEE MERAN 

BOZEN TRIENT RIVA — ARCO 

No  capital  town  can  boast  of  a  more  lovely 
and  varied  neighbourhood  than  Vienna.  Before 
arriving  at  the  Westbahn  station,  the  train  pur- 
sues the  line  through  the  Wiener  Wald  for 
the  last  hour.  Each  little  village  in  this  happy- 
country  has  an  attraction  for  the  Viennese  on  a 
summer  evening,  and  the  restaurant  gardens 
are  crowded  till  a  late  hour  with  the  pleasure- 
seeking  excursionists,  whose  '  bureau '  hours 
chain  them  to  the  town  during  the  daytime. 
Endowed  with  an  innate  love  of  rural  life,  as 
soon  as  their  work  is  done,  they  start  with 
their  wives  —  sometimes  with  their  whole 
families  —  for    the    suburbs   or   more  distant 
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stations,  such  as  Hiitteldorf,  where,  after  a 
stroll  in  the  woods,  they  repair  to  the  Garden 
of  the  well-known  '  Brauerei,'  and  finish  the 
evening  with  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  cigarette 
in  the  delicious  fresh  air  that  never  fails  after 
the  hottest  day.  Weidlingau,  a  few  minutes 
beyond  Hiitteldorf,  is  also  a  favourite  even- 
ing excursion,  only  about  half  an  hour  from 
Vienna. 

From  the  *  Siidbahn '  station,  Baden  is 
reached  in  fifty  minutes  by  the  usual  trains, 
and  in  half  an  hour  by  the  express.  The 
scenery  of  the  Helenenthal,  with  its  sylvan 
shade,  and  castled  hills  that  echo  each  gay  or 
mystic  sound, — is  very  picturesque  ;  but,  being 
a  watering-place,  and  too  much  of  a  town, 
Baden  is  not  as  enjoyable  a  change  from 
Vienna  as  Voslau,  where  the  air  is  less  re- 
laxing, and  where  there  are  pine  woods  with 
numerous  paths.  I  remember  many  an  evening 
of  intense  enjoyment  there,  when  hundreds  of 
glow-worms  lit  up  the  dark  shade,  and  the 
fragrant  pines  scented  the  calm  summer  air. 

After    Voslau,   the    railway  passes    through 
an  uninteresting  country  till,  leaving  the  misty 
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plain,  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the  Semmering. 
The  ascent  then  begins,  and  changing  views 
of  dark  and  sunlit  mountains,  one  behind  the 
other,  delight  the  sight.  Valleys  in  which  lie 
retired  villages,  give  a  peaceful  impression  to 
the  restless  traveller.  The  pure  air  freshens 
more  and  more  till  we  come  to  Klamm,  where 
a  ruined  castle  crowns  a  high  rock,  giving  a 
romantic  air  to  the  mountain  scene.  Here 
peasant  women  offer  bouquets  of  'Alpen- 
rosen '  and  '  Edelweiss,'  formed  into  fantastic 
shapes. 

Semmering,  at  the  entrance  of  the  longest 
tunnel,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  railway- 
begins  to  descend,  is  a  popular  winter,  as 
well  as  summer,  station  with  health-seekers  ; 
more  especially  the  winter  season  is  praised. 
At  that  time,  day  after  day  passes  by  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  the  most  delicate 
people  can  often  sit  out  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  pure  life-giving  air.  Each  year,  when 
I  pass  this  familiar  spot  on  a  late  autumn  or 
early  spring  morning,  I  find  the  same  cloudless 
sky,  while  the  rising  sun  flushes  the  snowy 
heights  with  rosy  light.     When  the  train  stops 
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at  the  station,  sometimes  the  tinkling  bells  of 
a  sledge  attract  the  ear  with  their  musical 
sound,  contrasting  with  the  monotonous,  weary- 
ing roll  of  the  wheels. 


What  words  can  paint  an  Alpine  scene, 

When  rocky  crags  reflect 
The  rising  sun's  first  glowing  rays 

With  life-inspired  effect ! 

The  red  that  blends  with  palest  green 

Is  lost  in  ether  blue, 
And,  from  the  clear  transparent  sky, 

Glance  tints  of  every  hue. 

While  early  mists  yet  float  above 

The  valley's  peaceful  rest, 
Each  burnish'd  cloud  that  sails  on  high 

Shows  forth  its  rosy  crest. 

From  rugged  ridge  and  grassy  slope, 

The  dark  majestic  pine 
With  stately  calmness  overlooks 

This  solitude  divine. 

A  diadem  of  dazzling  snow 
Still  crowns  a  rocky  height ; 

And  many  a  cleft  displays  its  hoard 
Of  slumbrous  shining  white. 
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The  clear  cold  stream,  that  rushes  by, 

A  murmuring  music  lends 
To  charm  the  dreamy  peace  that  here 

The  solemn  stillness  tends. 

At  wayside  cross  the  peasant  kneels, 

Devoutly  lost  in  prayer, 
With  undisturb'd  adoring  faith 

Untried  by  worldly  care. 

Far  from  the  town's  illusive  glare, 

No  glitter  tempts  his  eye  ; 
The  glories  that  around  him  smile, 

Point  up  to  those  on  high. 

Apart  from  cold  ambition's  yoke, 

His  humble  lot  is  blest ; 
He  works,  content  to  earn  each  day 

The  evening's  hallow'd  rest. 


Miirzuschlag,  a  much-frequented  '  Sommer- 
frische,'  is  passed  on  the  way  down  to  the 
old  town  of  Bruck-an-der-Mur.  The  scenery 
decreases  in  Alpine  character,  but  its  charm  is 
enhanced  by  old  ruins  on  the  wooded  hillsides, 
and  peaceful-looking  villages  with  their  tall 
church  towers.  Graz,  two  hours  farther  on, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mur ;  and  the 
*  Schlossberg,'  which  rises  from  the  centre  of 
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the  town,  gives  it  a  peculiar,  striking  appear- 
ance. The  Hotel  Daniel,  at  the  station,  is 
excellent ;  far  more  modern  than  the  Hotel 
Elefant  in  the  town,  though  the  latter  is  liked 
by  Austrians  making  a  long  stay  at  Graz. 

A  dense  fog  generally  greets  the  sight  in 
the  early  morning  on  nearing  Laibach,  but 
when  the  train  ascends  the  height  towards 
Loitsch,  all  vapours  are  left  below,  and  the 
magnificent  pine-trees  that  rise  from  the  rocky 
slope  allow  here  and  there  of  a  view  of  the 
distant  Alpine  range,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
idealised  by  the  floating  mist,  resting  like  a 
white  sea  upon  the  plain. 

The  keenness  of  the  air  of  the  Karst  is 
proverbial.  To  some  natures  it  is  very  in- 
vigorating, though  the  frequent  gales  of  Bora 
may  overdo  this  effect. 

From  St.  Peter  a  line  of  railway  descends 
to  Fiume.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  my  first 
impression  of  this  descent  on  a  lovely  night 
in  July.  Of  all  my  recollections  of  enjoyment, 
created  by  utter  calmness,  this  one  remains 
uppermost.  Whenever  the  train  stopped,  I 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  a  silence  that  could  be 
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heard>  of  a  hush  that  made  itself  felt.  I  was 
almost  awed  by  my  own  feelings;  and  when 
the  glistening  sea  first  lit  up  the  distance,  in 
the  full  rays  of  the  shining  moon,  suspended 
like  a  silver  ball  in  the  clear  space  of  the 
lofty  sky, — a  thrill  of  delight  passed  through 
me.  Slowly  the  train  pursued  the  inclined 
line,  while  the  view  of  the  sea  widened,  the 
dim  lights  of  the  harbour  and  town  of  Fiume 
seeming  like  mystic  stars  strewed  upon  the 
dreamy  water. 

The  Hotel  de  1' Europe  is  situated  on  a 
broad  Platz,  from  which  various  sounds  of 
music  rise  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer's 
evening.  The  whole  town  turns  out  to  enjoy 
the  cooling  air,  and  the  hum  of  voices  and 
movement  of  the  people  add  gaiety  to  the 
charm  that  falls  from  the  starlit  sky. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  harbour, 
from  the  windows  of  one  side  of  the  hotel, 
shows  the  white  village  of  Volosca  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  the  first  houses  of  Abbazia, 
where  I  once  passed  a  few  delightful  days  in 
September.  Mosquitoes,  the  plague  of  Italy, 
are  unknown  there,  and  the  fragrant  evening 
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air  can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  rooms  without 
danger  of  a  sleepless  night.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  Abbazia  suited  for  a  long  stay,  as  there 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  many  walks,  or 
enough  variety  of  scene. 

Far  more  attractive  are  the  walks  and 
changing  views  round  Trieste,  unexplored 
and  unseen  by  the  traveller,  who  thinks  the 
view  of  the  harbour  from  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville, — and,  perchance,  a  drive  to  Miramar, — 
have  made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  the 
town  and  its  surroundings  have  to  offer. 
The  descent  from  Nabresina,  when  the  full 
force  of  the  Southern  sun  lights  up  the  blue 
Adriatic,  rouses  imaginations  of  a  happy  world 
afloat  on  illumined  liquid  space.  Trellised 
vines  hang  their  varied  leaves  with  careless 
grace  over  each  red-roofed  house — the  bright 
green  of  the  foreground  contrasting  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  azure  sky  and  deep 
blue  of  the  sea. 

It  is  the  habit  to  say  that  the  ■  Bora ' 
makes  a  continual  havoc  of  this  gifted  country  ; 
but,  having  passed  in  it  every  season  of  the 
year,    I    must    protest    against    this    assertion. 
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The  much-abused  '  Bora '  does  at  times  sound 
an  alarming  trumpet,  and  rage  with  frantic 
violence  ;  but  these  outbursts,  enlivening  in 
their  fury,  rarely  last  more  than  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  give  way  again  to  the  dead  calm 
that  hushes  the  air,  while  the  sea  returns  to 
its  wonted  placidity. 

The  Mediterranean,  with  its  changeless  blue 
and  perpetual  roll,  can  never  quiet  the  senses 
as  the  silent  Adriatic  does,  when  majestic 
ships,  and  fishing-boats  with  red  sails  glide  on 
the  glassy  liquid  expanse,  reflected  so  vividly 
that  they  appear  to  rest  on  images  as  real  in 
substance  as  themselves  ;  and, — in  the  shining 
distance, — water  and  sky  seem  to  be  blended 
in  one. 


A  calm  lay  on  the  deep  blue  sea 

And  hushed  the  balmy  air, 
When,  flushed  with  purest  hues,  the  morn 

Arose  in  splendour  fair. 


Two  fishermen  a  boat  prepared, 
Both  gay  and  light  of  heart ; 

The  young  one  sang  a  lay  of  love, 
The  old  one  urged  the  start. 


vy. 


' 


^rnra 


Near  Trieste. 
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'  The  early  hours  we  must  not  lose,' 

The  watchful  sailor  said, 
4  For  many  a  morn  in  glory  break?, 

A  stormy  path  to  tread.' 

Then  cheers  broke  forth  and  hands  were  waved 

From  that  fair  Southern  shore, 
Where  bright-leaved  vines  in  golden  light 

Hang  o'er  each  open  door. 

The  day  advanced  in  growing  heat ; 

At  noon,  a  startling  sound 
Raised  solemnly  a  warning  note, 

That  echoed  far  around. 

The  morning's  rosy  streaks  had  turned 

To  clouds  of  fiercest  black, 
And,  flying  fast,  their  shadows  swept 

The  wild  sea's  foaming  track. 

Then,  from  the  sky  a  dark  veil  fell 

Of  thund'ry  hail  and  rain  ; 
As  if  to  shield  poor  breaking  hearts 

From  needless  crushing  pain  ! 

The  storm,  that  raged  till  night  had  closed, 

No  faint,  false  hope  could  give, 
That,  in  the  fury  of  those  waves, 

A  fisher-boat  might  live. 

Another  morn  in  glory  showed 

The  winds  had  spent  their  power  ; 

A  deeper  calm  on  sea  and  sky 
Sublimely  hushed  the  hour, 
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When  on  the  glistening  beach  there  lay, 

To  tell  their  rending  tale, 
A  broken  oar — a  fisher's  hat — 

A  tattered,  storm-rent  sail. 

That  day  no  startling  sound  was  heard  ; 

The  slowly  rippling  tide 
Flowed  heedless  on  of  treasures  lost 

That  in  the  deep  abide. 

And  when  the  sun's  last  ruby  light 
Glanced  through  the  trellised  ways, 

A  house  that  crowned  the  hill's  soft  brow 
Grew  crimson  in  its  rays. 

Within,  a  solemn  silence  reigned, 

But  broken  by  a  moan 
Uprising  from  the  deep  despair, 

To  dead  hope  only  known. 

The  harmony  of  blended  hues, 

In  gorgeous,  coloured  light, 
Mocked,  from  without,  the  hearts  whose  day 

Had  changed  to  darkest  night. 

The  tale  is  often  told  to  those 

Who  see  an  old,  bent  form, 
That  ever  haunts  the  dark'ning  shore 

When  nears  an  angry  storm. 

And  when  at  eve  a  fisher-boat 

Returning  home  is  seen, 
And  songs  of  fearless  joy  are  heard, 

She  turns,  in  anguish  keen, 
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To  seek  the  solitude  of  home, 

The  home  whose  life  has  fled, 
And  there  through  long,  dark  hours  to  keep 

Her  vigil  with  the  dead. 


The  railway  from  Nabresina  to  Udine,  the 
Italian  frontier,  wends  its  way  through  the 
Karst,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  passes  Mon- 
falcone,  and  Duino  with  its  towered  Schloss. 
The  view  looking  back  at  Trieste  and  Miramar 
is  enchanting.  Before  reaching  Gorz  the  line 
turns  inland.  The  first  impression  of  this 
town,  situated  on  the  blue  Isonzo, — with  its 
Schlossberg  rising  prominently  from  a  central 
position, — the  blue  mountains  encircling  low 
hills  studded  with  smiling  villas  in  the  midst 
of  southern  vegetation,  is  very  pleasing.  A 
long  stay  at  Gorz,  however,  is  lowering  to  the 
health  and  spirits.  The  air  has  an  enervating 
tendency,  though  soothing  to  the  nerves  and 
senses  at  first ;  the  town  is  dull  and  dead  in 
appearance.  The  country  abounds  in  pretty 
walks  and  drives,  and  the  view  from  the  public 
gardens  is  charming. 

At   Udine,  the   line   to   Carinthia  separates 
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from  the  railway  to  Venice,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  approached  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Austria  is  re-entered  at  Pontafel.  The  scenery 
assumes  a  real  Alpine  character  from  there  to 
Tarvis,  a  delightful  summer  place,  with  every 
attraction  for  tourists  in  search  of  lovely  excur- 
sions, or  health.  The  invigorating  mountain 
air  has  a  particular  influence  on  constitutions 
weakened  by  a  prolonged  stay  at  Venice,  or 
by  too  late  a  sojourn  in  the  summer  heat  of 
Italy.  There  are  sunny  and  shady  walks  in 
all  directions,  and, — as  is  usual  in  Austria, — 
seats  are  to  be  found  placed  at  the  chief  points 
of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
pine  woods.  The  station  hotel  is  fairly  com- 
fortable, though  rather  noisy  ;  but  the  Hotel 
Schnablegger,  at  a  little  distance,  is  a  quiet 
retreat  for  those  who  seek  a  retired  position 
and  pure  air,  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  the 
continually  passing  trains. 

An  hour  beyond  Tarvis  a  line  turns  off 
from  Villach  into  the  Pusterthal.  From  Spital, 
the  second  station,  there  is  a  carriage-road 
along  a  rushing  torrent  shaded  by  a  wooded 
hill,  to  the  sheltered,  romantic  Lake  of  Mill- 
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statt.  Millstatt  has  nice  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  view  from  the  restaurant 
gardens  on  the  lake  is  unequalled  in  its  peace- 
ful, smiling  beauty,  by  any  scene  of  the  kind 
I  have  come  across.  The  glassy  water  is  a 
perfect  mirror,  reflecting,  at  one  side,  each 
house  and  garden  with  the  most  distinct  pre- 
cision, while  the  pine-clad  mountain  on  the 
opposite  side  seems  to  cast  its  dark  shadow  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  the  lake — any  shade  of 
brighter  green  in  the  foliage  or  grass  being 
depicted  with  startling  accuracy.  The  village 
itself  is  on  a  height,  and  a  rural  path  leads 
beyond  into  a  wooded  gorge,  through  which  a 
clear  stream  flows  with  a  murmuring  sound 
that  charms  the  ear.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicious  than  to  sit  here  in  the  cool  shade 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  and  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  flowing  water,  dreaming  of  an  existence 
of  ceaseless  enjoyment,  too  visionary,  alas  !  for 
this  changing  world. 

After  Spital,  the  railway  ascends  slightly  to 
Lienz,  well  known  as  a  '  Sommerfrische '  to 
Austrians.  I  have  spent  a  day  there  twice,  but 
each  time  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  did   not 
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seem  to  me  to  make  up  for  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  want  of  shade.  The  line 
continues  to  ascend  till  it  reaches  Toblach, 
famed  for  the  strengthening  influence  of  its 
bracing  air.  In  July  and  August  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a  room  that  offers  moderate  comfort. 
The  pine  woods  at  the  back  of  the  Hotel 
Toblach  abound  in  paths  and  seats,  and  only 
the  tinkling  bells  of  cows,  as  they  wander, 
free  to  choose  their  own  way,  break  the  silence 
of  the  dark  solitude. 

A  carriage-road  leads  from  Toblach  to 
Schluderbach,  in  the  Ampezzothal.  Landro 
and  the  Diirrensee  are  passed  on  the  way. 
A  drive  along  this  road  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  aroma  and  freshness  of  the  air  enliven 
the  senses,  is  truly  delightful.  I  remember 
how  the  foaming  torrent  rushing  by,  the 
bright  Alpenrosen  glistening  with  the  cool 
drops  from  its  spray  in  the  deepening  shade 
of  the  narrow  valley,  and  the  increasing 
solemnity  of  the  wild  scene  in  its  dark  retire- 
ment as  we  approached  the  Diirrensee,  seemed 
to  be  a  combination  of  life,  light,  and  gloom. 
The  dead  water  of  this   black  lake,  enclosed 


Lake  of  Milhtatt. 


Pustherthal. 
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by  the  frowning  rocky  heights,  impressed  me 
with  a  deep  awe,  and  I  should  hardly  have 
liked  to  confess  to  the  longing  that  possessed 
me  to  be  once  more  in  the  busy  world. 

Niederdorf,  a  very  favourite  summer  place 
with  Austrians,  had  no  attraction  for  me.  It 
lies  not  far  beyond  Toblach  on  the  way  down 
to  Franzensfeste.  Farther  on,  Bruneck  and 
Muhlbach  are  also  summer  resorts,  but  both 
are  oppressively  hot  when  the  sun  shows  his 
face  in  July  and  August.  I  always  find  the 
glaring  rays  of  high  altitudes  oppressive,  while 
the  soothing  heat  of  Southern  plains  has  a 
mellow  charm  which  beautifies  nature,  and 
adds  gaiety  to  the  busy  movement  of  town 
life  in  the  evening  hours. 

Having  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
Pusterthal,  the  railway  turns  from  Franzens- 
feste northward  towards  Innsbruck,  and  south- 
ward towards  Bozen.  Gossensass,  on  the  line 
up  to  Brenner,  is  crowded  in  the  summer  on 
account  of  its  health-giving  air  ;  of  late  years 
it  has  become  a  recommended  Kurort  for 
winter,  at  which  season  the  blue  sky  and 
continual  sunshine  have  given  it  a  name  that 
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almost  rivals  that  of  Semmering.  Innsbruck 
is  less  healthy,  owing  to  the  frequent  sirocco 
that  relaxes  the  nerves  so  far  as  even  in  some 
cases  to  prove  injurious.  The  town  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  enclosed  by  nearly  perpendicular 
mountains  ;  but  even  a  few  days  there  lower 
the  spirits,  and  leave  a  gloomy  impression. 
It  always  seems  unaccountable  to  me  why 
some  places  and  scenes  that  please  the  sight 
and  fancy  at  first,  produce  in  the  end  an 
opposite  effect.  The  Hotel  Tyrol  is  excellent, 
and  kept  on  the  Swiss  plan. 

A  branch  line  turns  off  beyond  Jenbach,  a 
picturesque  village  with  a  tall,  pointed  church 
tower, — situated  on  the  railway  from  Innsbruck 
to  Munich, — and,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  ascends  through  wild,  romantic  scenery 
to  Zell-am-See.  Views  into  ideal  valleys, 
which  disappear  in  a  blue  distance — at  times, 
a  flash  of  sunshine  lighting  up  one  side,  while 
the  appearance  of  a  storm  darkens  another 
point  of  view — keep  up  the  changing  interest 
of  each  scene  till  Zell,  with  its  clear  lake, 
comes  into  sight. 

I  was  enraptured  with  this  primitive,  peace- 
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ful  village,  when,  after  an  hour  of  rest  passed 
in   admiration    of  the    lovely  view    from    the 
verandah  of  the  Hotel  Elisabeth,  I  set  off  with 
my  husband  on  a  walk  of  exploration.     The 
mountain  air  was  balmy  and  bracing,  not  cold, 
though  evening  was  approaching.     The  stillness 
was  intense,  and  each  house  and  trim  garden 
had   an  air   of  cheerful   order.      The   smiling 
peasants,    as    they    passed    us    by   with    their 
wonted  '  Gruss,'  seemed  to  be  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  pure  influence  of  a  simple,  retired 
existence.     Returning  in  the  growing  dusk  to 
our   hotel,   I  felt  a   deep  sense  of  the   enjoy- 
ment, now  open  to  all,  which  in  my  early  years 
was  withheld  by  the  want  of  civilised  comfort, 
that  made  a  tour  in  the  Tyrol  only  possible  for 
travellers  able  and  willing  to  rough  it.     Even 
in  these  days  many  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in 
Austria  are  shut  out  from  those  who  depend 
upon  international  luxury.      Cleanliness,  how- 
ever,  is    almost    always    to    be    found    in    the 
simplest  mountain  inn,  combined  with  a  hearty 
welcome  ;  while  unrivalled  trout,  and  generally 
a  quite  eatable  '  Schnitzl,'  furnish  a  satisfying 
repast   for   the   frugal  desires   of  the   beauty- 
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seeking,  contented  tourist.  I  infinitely  prefer 
a  rough  mountain  inn  in  Austria  to  an  inferior 
Swiss  hotel,  where  the  small  airless  rooms, 
the  want  of  privacy,  and  the  long  table-cThote 
meals, — so  often  forced  upon  the  tired  traveller, 
— have  a  cramped  and  withering  effect  on  a 
rosy  imagination. 

Yet, — with  all  her  attractions, — how  com- 
paratively few  English  tourists  are  drawn 
towards  Austria  !  How  few  who  are  wont 
to  haunt  the  great,  noisy  hotels  of  Interlaken, 
Berne,  and  Lucerne,  and  even  the  small  Swiss 
pensions,  where  the  menu  of  the  day  proclaims 
itself  at  the  entrance  door  ; — how  very  few  of 
these  care  to  give  a  few  weeks  to  the  so-called 
'  out  of  the  world '  charms  of  a  country,  whose 
Alpine  glories  and  invigorating  mountain  air 
are  accessible  by  railway  to  all,  and  do  not  ne- 
cessitate a  long  weary  drive  up  a  steep  road,  or 
the  funicular  railway,  so  unpleasant  to  nervous 
natures  and  giddy  heads  ! 

The  descent  from  Franzensfeste  to  Bozen, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Brenner,  is  rather 
unimposing  in  its  scenery.  The  old  town  of 
Brixen,   with   its   '  Domkirche,'  stands   in   the 
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midst  of  vineyards,  and  the  country  is  wanting 
in  shade.  My  acquaintance  with  Bozen,  of 
very  early  date,  has  been  renewed  at  many 
different  times.  It  is  charming  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  Dolomites  display  the  mellow  glory 
of  the  southern  sun.  From  here  there  is  a 
branch  line  to  Meran,  which  latter  town  boasts 
of  an  Italian  winter  climate.  Not  that  Italy 
need  be  proud  of  her  winter  atmosphere,  the 
keenness  of  which  is  often  more  piercing  than 
northern  cold.  The  unique  advantage  of  the 
South  is  only  to  be  experienced  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  when  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  so  frequent  in  northern  and 
mountain  districts,  are  there  unknown.  Meran 
has  several  good  hotels  and  pensions.  The 
views  and  walks  on  all  sides  are  varied  and 
lovely ;  and  the  town,  with  its  old  arcades, 
where  the  air  is  cool  on  the  hottest  day,  is 
very  picturesque. 

The  Hotel  Victoria  at  Bozen  is  very  good — 
the  old  '  Kaiserkrone '  more  suited  to  Austrian 
tastes  than  to  English  requirements. 

From  Bozen  to  Verona  the  railway  passes 
through  lovely  scenery  as  far  as  Trient,  which 
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town  is  beautifully  situated  among  hills,  varied 
in  height.  Smiling  villas  with  terraced  gardens 
give  the  country  an  Italian  appearance,  and  the 
ether  blue  of  the  sky,  combined  with  the  clear 
air,  has  a  cheering  influence  on  the  spirits 
and  nerves.  From  here  in  two  hours  we 
found  ourselves  at  Riva,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
renowned  for  the  sudden  storms  that  burst 
down  upon  the  lake.  A  majestic  mountain 
guards  the  town  at  one  side,  throwing  its  dark 
shadow  on  the  blue  water.  In  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  the  Platz  and  little  harbour 
have  a  gay  aspect  in  the  evening,  when  the 
inhabitants  throng  the  open  cafes  and  sit 
outside  them  while  the  band  plays. 

For  me,  Arco  has  far  more  attraction  than 
Riva.  I  can  never  forget  the  golden  October 
sunsets  there,  nor  the  clear  moonlit  nights. 
The  Vesper  bell  of  the  old  church  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  tone,  as  of  sympathy  for  dawn- 
ing sorrow  ;  and  the  stars,  looking  down  from 
their  lofty  height,  showed  sadness  mingled  with 
patience,  when  I  caught  the  intensity  of  their 
gaze  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  glorious 
southern  nights. 
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When  the  golden  sun  is  waning, 

Slowly  sounds  the  Vesper  bell, 
And  a  breath  of  parting  summer 

Softly  sighs  the  word  c  Farewell ! ' 

Then,  like  voices  from  the  waters, 

That  of  glories  past  will  tell, 
Floods  of  music,  ever  flowing, 

Murmur  low  the  word  '  Farewell ! ' 

And  when  falling  leaves  at  sunset 

Wake  to  life  the  dreamy  dell, 
Whispers  from  the  fading  bowers, 

Faintly  breathe  the  word  c  Farewell ! ' 

When  the  sun  of  life  grows  pallid, 

Passing  shadows  come  to  tell 
Of  a  Light  whose  rays  unchanging 

Gild  with  hope  the  word  *  Farewell ! ' 

Then  the  sunny  past  will  glimmer 

Like  a  fading  beam  that  fell 
From  the  radiant  space,  where  never 

Sounds  the  dreaded  word  c  Farewell  ! ' 

So  the  glow  of  parting  summer, 

At  the  hour  of  Vesper  bell, 
Fills  the  sunset  sky,  that  hushes 

Evermore  the  word  '  Farewell  ! ' 
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IV 

HOPE     AND     MEMORY 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
brightness  of  hope  than  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light  glancing  through  an  opening  in  the  dark 
shade  of  the  thicket,  and  resting  on  a  far  turn 
of  the  way.  The  silence  has  created  dreamy 
thoughts,  and  as  one  advances  the  obscure 
solitude  may  tend  to  subdue  animating  ideas 
and  desires.  The  distant,  illuminated  turn 
seems  indicative  of  a  bright  change  in  exist- 
ence, and  hope  of  a  future, — still  concealed 
from  expectation, — hastens  one's  steps.  On 
reaching  the  turn,  a  sunbeam  cheers  the  sight ; 
a  trickling  sound  of  water  enlivens  the  ear. 
Looking  into  the  dark  mixture  of  copse  and 
tall  grasses,  a  miniature  brook  is  perceived,  as 
busy  in  its  movement  as  its  diminutive  force 
will  allow.  There  is  something  refreshing  to 
the  senses,  and  exhilarating  to  the  mind  in  the 
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active  life  of  that  little  stream.  It  seems  to 
bear  witness  to  the  humble  work  that  may  be 
done  in  the  most  retired  obscurity.  Unre- 
marked and  unadmired,  it  betrays  no  weariness, 
contented  with  the  little  power  that  never  flags. 
It  teaches  a  lesson,  which  the  largest  volume 
of  water  and  the  most  thundering  roar  of  a 
torrent  are  unable  to  show  forth  with  their 
mighty  precepts. 

Leaving  the  tiny  brook  to  its  lonely  seclusion, 
a  few  steps  farther  on  a  green  glade  opens  to 
the  view.  A  stone  seat  invites  the  wanderer 
to  a  few  moments  of  rest  and  contemplation. 
The  hush  is  profound  ;  only  now  and  then 
the  soft  note  of  a  bird  enchants  the  ear  ;  or 
the  rustling  sound  of  a  leaf,  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground  from  an  upper  branch  of  the  encircling 
trees. 

Many  thoughts  succeed  each  other  in  this 
secluded  spot,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of 
the  outer  world.  Scenes  of  past  happiness 
return ;  merry  footsteps  and  the  gay  laughter 
of  children  enliven  the  solitude  ;  a  song  that 
once  entered  the  heart,  to  leave  it  no  more, — 
though  rarely  roused  from  sleep  now, — awakes 
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the  ear  with  its  touching  melody.  A  form 
long  consigned  to  the  grave  takes  its  place 
again  beside  the  motionless  dreamer,  who  feels 
the  touch  of  a  spirit  hand.  The  expressive 
eyes — long  closed — meet  a  yearning  gaze  ;  a 
familiar  voice  speaks  to  the  inner  heart. 

Hours  and  days  of  the  past  are  thus  lived 
again  ;  but  all  blissful  spells  must  pass  away, 
and  the  steady  tramp  of  life  has  to  be  resumed 
again. 

Happy  for  us  that  such  memories  may  be 
roused,  to  console  fainting  hearts  with  a  hope 
of  finding  in  the  spirit-land  blessings  allowed 
to  be  recalled  by  inspired  fancy  here,  and  to 
encourage  our  steady  advance  through  the 
shade,  towards  the  sunbeam  which  lies  on  the 
farthest  turn  of  our  earthly  way  ! 

Once  more,  I  see  the  mellow  evening  light 

Glance  through  the  silent  woods,  while  softly  hushed 

All  Nature  rests ;  and  with  the  tender  might 
Of  dying  love,  the  distant  sky  is  flush'd. 

Oh  !  if  once  more — but  once — the  well-known  scene 
Could  show  what  Time  would  vainly  seek  to  kill, 

Yet  only  lives — a  dream  of  what  has  been, 
And  is  no  more  ! — a  memory  sad,  and  still ! 
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Once  more,  a  song  that  I  was  wont  to  love 
Awakes  my  ear  !  and  with  the  thrilling  strain, 

Tones  unforgotten — that  had  power  to  move 
My  inmost  soul — come  swelling  o'er  my  brain. 

Oh  !  if  once  more — but  once — a  well-lov'd  voice 
My  soul  could  touch  !  if  at  the  melting  sound 

Long  frozen  tears  might  flow  !  nor  will,  nor  choice 
Should  dry  the  well  my  desert  heart  had  found  ! 
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SELF-EXILED 


A  dark,  stormy  night! 

The  March  winds  howling  savagely  over  the 
surging  sea,  while  the  waves  vent  their  foaming 
fury  on  the  rock-bound  Norman  coast.  Only 
now  and  then  a  pale  star  shows  its  glimmering 
face  when  the  black  clouds  separate  for  a 
moment  in  their  wild  race  over  the  boundless 
sky. 

A  flickering  light  glances  here  and  there 
from  a  fisherman's  hut  near  the  shore,  or,  at 
times,  from  the  darkened  cliff. 

Unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  wildness  of 
the  elements,  two  figures  stand,  in  earnest  con- 
versation, outside  one  of  these  huts  overlooking 
the  beach. 

1  Pierre,  my  own  Pierre,  don't  mind,'  pleads 
a   fresh   young  voice.       '  Le    pere  Jean   can't 
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keep  us  apart.  I  am  yours  in  heart  and  soul, 
and  were  you  to  be  away  twenty  years  you 
would  return  to  find  me  the  same.' 

'  Marie,  you  don't  understand,'  answers 
Pierre  gloomily.  '  If  it  is  true  that  Baptiste 
Lamotte  wants  to  marry  you,  and  that  you 
may  become  rich  and  prosperous,  I  don't  want 
you  to  sacrifice  your  life  to  one  who  has 
nothing  to  offer  you.' 

'  Nothing  to  offer  me  !  O  Pierre  !  Have 
I  not  your  heart  ?  What  can  I  ask  for  more  ? 
I  have  never  wished  for  riches,  nor  thought  of 
Baptiste.' 

A  momentary  gleam  from  the  moon  falls 
on  the  face  of  pleading  love  upturned  to  his, 
and  Pierre  stands  irresolute,  as  if  resisting  a 
feeling  that  tempts  him  to  give  way.  Then 
with  a  violent  effort  he  subdues  the  weakness, 
and  turns  away  his  head  that  Marie  may  not 
see  the  spasm  which  contracts  his  features. 

'  This  is  all  nonsense,  cherie,'  he  says 
hoarsely  ;  '  we  are  no  more  children.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  loved  each  other  all  our 
lives,  but  that  is  the  more  reason  to  let  that 
love    conquer   all    selfish    inclinations.       I    am 
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but  a  poor,  humble  fisherman,  and  can  never 
hope  to  be  much  better  off".  I  should  have 
to  be  away  from  you  a  great  deal  in  my  life 
of  danger  and  hardship.  What  cares  would 
be  yours  in  my  absence  !  Baptiste  is  a  good, 
honest  man,  and  loves  you  dearly.  You  will 
have  a  home  free  from  care  ; — even  a  garden 
to  smile  on  you  !  Marie,  do  you  remember 
how  you  danced  with  joy  whenever  I  was 
able  to  bring  you  one  flower  ?  I  used  to 
dream  of  a  day  when  I  could  give  you  a 
garden  !  You  gave  me  a  little  blue  flower 
when  we  pledged  our  troth.  Mon  Dieu  !  I 
have  that  flower  now  ! ' 

He  stops  for  a  moment  to  brush  away  a 
tear.  His  strong  frame  shakes  as  a  wild  gust 
sweeps  by. 

1  Marie,  mon  enfant,'  he  murmurs,  '  who 
knows  what  the  future  may  bring — what  "  le 
bon  Dieu "  has  in  store  for  us  !  For  the 
present  I  release  you  from  your  promise,  and 
remember,  whatever  is  for  your  happiness  or 
welfare,  will  also  be  for  mine.  I  am  off  at 
daybreak  to-morrow  to  the  North ;  who 
knows  if  I  shall  return  !     In  this  world,  or  in 
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the  next,  I  shall  watch  over  you,  for  neither 
distance  nor  death  can  separate  my  spirit 
from  yours.  Once  more,  mon  tresor,  only 
once  more,'  he  says,  convulsively  straining  her 
to  his  heart.  '  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the  angels 
of  heaven  protect  and  preserve  you.' 

With  hasty  .  steps  he  disappears  down  the 
steep  path  into  the  black  darkness,  leaving 
Marie  as  if  petrified.  A  cry  reaches  his  ears 
that  may  be  only  a  fancied  sound  in  the  wail- 
ing wind  :  '  Pierre,  Pierre  ! ' 

A  star,  gleaming  for  a  moment  through  a 
sudden  opening  in  the  clouds,  lightens  his 
heart.  The  faint  glimmer  disappears,  and  he  is 
conscious  that  a  dark  veil  falls  over  his  past  life. 

Marie  Legrange  had  lived  in  the  small 
cottage  of  her  step-father  from  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death,  and  she  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  '  le  pere 
Jean '  as  he  was  generally  called.  There  had 
been  only  one  circumstance  to  call  forth  his 
disapproval,  and  to  rouse  her  disobedience  ; 
and  that  was  the  love,  which  had  existed 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  between  her  and 
Pierre  Voisin. 
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The  kind  heart  of  le  pere  Jean  did  not 
nourish  feelings  of  romantic  sentiment  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  substantial  good  things 
of  this  world,  so  he  viewed  this  attachment 
as  a  simple  betise.  When,  however,  the 
wealthy  Baptiste  Lamotte, — whose  neat  house 
and  garden  contrasted  with  the  fishermen's 
humble  huts, — came  forward  offering  his  whole 
heart  and  full  purse  to  'la  belle  Marie,'  the 
indignation  of  le  pere  Jean  was  stirred  by  her 
prompt  refusal.  He  sent  for  Pierre,  and  in 
the  hardest  terms  accused  him  of  stealing 
his  step-daughter's  affections,  and  of  being 
the  ruin  of  her  future  prospects. 

Stung  by  the  injustice  of  this  cruel  accusa- 
tion, Pierre's  honest  heart  revolted  at  the 
very  insinuation  of  a  design  so  foreign  to  his 
nature.  He  proudly  renounced  all  claim  to 
a  promise  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  welfare 
of  his  fiancee,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  God 
to  bring  them  together  if  it  were  ever  His 
will  to  do  so. 

Once  having  come  to  this  determination,  he 
decided  on  trying  his  fortune  in  the  far 
northern  fisheries.     This  must  absent  him  for 
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months  from  home,  and  he  would  return, — or 
not, — according  to  the  course  of  events. 

After  the  hasty  disappearance  of  Pierre, 
Marie  re-entered  the  humble  abode  which  had 
satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  her  past  life. 
All  looked  changed  to  her,  and  she  could 
hardly  grasp  what  had  happened. 

1  Well,  mon  enfant,'  said  le  pere  Jean  from 
his  seat  by  the  large  kitchen  chimney,  '  what 
apology  has  our  bold  Pierre  made  to  you  for 
his  daring  aspirations?  He  seemed  to  me 
to  find  it  quite  easy  to  give  you  up  when 
I  told  him  how  little  I  could  do  for  you 
both.' 

This  new  idea  seemed  to  be  more  than 
Marie's  aching  heart  could  bear.  She  tottered 
to  a  chair,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
burst  into  convulsive  sobs. 

1  Pere  Jean,'  she  then  exclaimed,  *■  spare  me. 
Don't  say  anything  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
believe  or  understand.  Have  pity  on  the 
misery  which  has  fallen  upon  me.' 

The  spring  and  summer  pass  away  and 
nothing  is  heard  of  Pierre. 

One  day  in  the  early  autumn,  le  pere  Jean 
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comes  home  with  the  news  that  he  has  met  a 
fisherman,  returned  from  the  northern  fisheries, 
who  gives  a  prosperous  account  of  his  absent 
comrades,  but  more  especially  of  Pierre,  whom 
he  describes  as  blessed  by  '  la  fortune,'  and  in 
far  higher  spirits  than  he  had  displayed  in  his 
own  country,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have 
no  regret.  He  had  no  intention  of  returning 
home,  but  even  talked  of  trying  his  further 
luck  in  Southern  seas. 

Baptiste  Lamotte  is  sitting  in  the  window, 
glancing  with  tender  affection  towards  Marie. 
He  sees  the  purple  flush  of  pain  that  mounts 
to  her  eyebrows,  and  then  vanishes,  leaving 
a  dead  whiteness  on  the  sad,  lovely  face.  He 
feels  as  much  for  her  pain  as  for  his  own 
wasted  love  and  disappointment. 

The  best  flowers  of  his  garden  are  in  a  vase, 
— a  present  from  him, — on  the  table  by  her 
side.  They  remain  unnoticed  while  she  con- 
tinues to  sew,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  work. 
He  gives  a  sigh  and  takes  up  his  hat  to  go 
away,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  a  sorrow 
he  has  no  power  to  diminish. 

At  the  door  he  turns  round  to  say  : 
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(  Mademoiselle  Marie,  there  is  the  pink  bud 
of  an  autumn  rose  coming  out  in  my  garden  ; 
may  I  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow  ? ' 

Without  raising  her  eyes,  she  answers : 
1  Merci,  Monsieur  Baptiste.' 

When  he  is  gone  she  wonders  why  he  said 
'  Mademoiselle  Marie.'  They  had  been  always 
'  Marie '  and  '  Baptiste '  to  each  other.  She 
glances  at  the  gay  flowers  in  the  pretty  vase, 
and  a  deep  sigh  rises  from  her  suffering  heart 
at  the  recollection  of  wild  flowers  brought  to 
her,  one  at  a  time.  Those  had  the  power  of 
rousing  feelings  of  intense  happiness,  unknown 
to  her  during  the  past  months,  which  seem  to 
have  grown  to  years. 

The  winter  passes  slowly  and  monotonously 
away.  No  news  comes  of  Pierre,  and  Marie 
grows  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  thought 
that  he  has  found  it  easy  to  live  away  from 
her.  Who  knows  if  he  may  not  have  found 
a  new  hope,  and  more  happiness  in  his  new 
life,  amid  new  scenes  and  faces  ! 

Baptiste  has  not  pressed  his  suit  again,  but 
the  security  of  his  devotion  has  planted  itself 
firmly  in   Marie's   mind.      She   thinks   she   is 
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indifferent  to  a  love,  the  constancy  of  which 
has  been  so  proved.  She  accepts  his  flowers 
with  pleasure,  and  talks  to  him  freely  and 
openly,  relieved  that  he  never  mentions  a 
subject  likely  to  lessen  their  friendship,  and 
cause  estrangement. 

The  name  of  Pierre  seems  to  be  forgotten 
by  his  former  comrades  when  three  years  have 
come  and  gone. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fishermen's 
families.  In  one  of  them  a  beautiful  girl  has 
reached  her  seventeenth  year,  and  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  reigning  '  belle '  of  the  country  for 
miles  round.  A  smile  and  a  glance  from  her 
laughing  eyes  are  boons  desired  and  sought  by 
numerous  competitors  for  her  favour.  Report 
goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  Baptiste  Lamotte 
now  turns  his  admiration  in  that  direction. 

One  evening,  le  pere  Jean  comes  home  in 
not  the  best  of  moods.  He  throws  himself 
into  his  chair,  with  a  glance  at  Marie's  soft 
face,  and  finds  out  it  has  lost  its  bloom.  He 
mutters  to  himself,  '  La  folic'  She  catches  the 
words  and  turns  an  inquiring  look  towards 
him. 
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'  Well,  ma  fille,'  he  says,  '  you  have  lost 
your  opportunity  and  made  a  ruin  of  your 
future,  all  for  the  sake  of  that  "  vaurien,"  who 
never  really  cared  for  you.  Baptiste  is  now 
said  to  be  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  <fla 
belle  Marguerite,"  and  you  are  left  fading  in 
the  shade.' 

A  feeling  hitherto  unknown  to  Marie,  causes 
a  pang  of  bitterness.  Whom  can  she  depend 
upon  if  even  Baptiste  deserts  her  ?  Then 
comes  the  thought, — what  has  she  done  to  keep 
his  affection  ?  Can  she  wonder  if,  after  his 
experience  with  her,  he  bestows  his  affection 
where  he  gains  the  freshness  of  a  love  equal 
to  his  own  ? 

She  looks  at  the  vase,  now  three  days  empty. 
It  had  seemed  only  natural  to  see  it  always  gay 
with  flowers.  Now  another  table  is  gay  with 
the  flowers  which  she  had  reckoned  on  as  her 
own  property.  What  right  had  she  to  claim 
them  ? 

She  remains  transfixed  through  hours,  while 
'  le  pere  Jean,'  tired  from  his  unusual  effusion, 
falls  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  she  examines  her  face 
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closely  in  the  glass.  Yes  !  it  is  too  true ;  her 
beauty  has  faded  ;  she  cannot  pretend  to  rivalry 
with  la  belle  Marguerite. 

Time  advances,  and  the  visits  and  flowers  of 
Baptiste  are  more  rare.  Report  confidently 
affirms  he  will  soon  lead  a  young  bride  to  the 
altar. 

All  of  a  sudden  le  pere  Jean  falls  ill.  A 
stroke  paralyses  one  side,  and  his  brain  is 
clouded.  Marie  remains  night  and  day  at  the 
bedside  of  the  one  protector  of  her  childhood 
and  youth,  watching  with  tender  care  the  life 
now  ebbing  away.  She  faces  the  change  com- 
ing upon  her,  and  a  cry  goes  up,  *  Baptiste  ! ' 

The  door  opens  softly.  A  familiar  voice 
says,  (  Marie,  may  I  come  and  help  you  ? ' 

She  stretches  out  her  arms  and  falls  swooning 
to  the  floor.  .   .   . 

Last  moments  are  passing  away. 

The  light  shines  into  two  lives,  while  a 
transient  darkness  falls  upon  another  life. 

Le  pere  Jean  opens  his  eyes  and  they  rest 
on  two  figures,  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other's.  Two  faces  expressive  of  peaceful 
satisfaction  are  bent  lovingly  over  his. 
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At  first  a  look  of  incredulity  crosses  his 
face  ;  then  a  gleam  of  returning  intelligence 
reveals  to  his  enfeebled  heart  the  unlooked-for 
consummation  of  its  dearest  wishes  ;  and,  with 
a  vigorous  effort,  the  dying  man  raises  himself, 
gasping  out  the  words  : 

'  Mon  Dieu,  je  vous  benis  ! ' 


Ten  years  have  gilded  with  unbroken  content 
the  happy  home  of  Baptiste  and  Marie  Lamotte. 
The  merry  voices  and  bright  faces  of  three 
children  have  gladdened  their  lives.  Two  boys 
and  a  lovely  little  girl  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  blooming  flowers,  well  known  to  the 
humble  fishermen,  once  the  companions  of 
Pierre  Voisin,  while  his  name  is  a  long-for- 
gotten sound. 


A  crimson  summer  sunset  ! 

The  blue  sea  dancing  and  glittering  in  the 
radiant  glow  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  rocky 
cliffs  of  the  Norman  coast  reflect  the  brilliant 
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rays,  and  throw  them  back  again  far  over  the 
watery  expanse. 

This  is  surely  the  hour  of  beauty  for  a  long- 
absent  wanderer  to  return  to  the  view  of  a 
once-loved  scene. 

A  solitary  figure  stands  upon  the  sandy  beach. 

The  bronzed  face  has  a  somewhat  stern 
expression ;  the  hard-set,  compressed  lips  are 
evidently  the  result  of  painful  experience  rather 
than  a  severe  stroke  of  nature. 

The  colour  of  the  horizon  deepens  into  a 
dark  purple  flush.  Last  tints  disappear,  and 
dusky  shadows  darken  the  sky  and  shore. 

Pierre  Voisin,  the  self-exiled  wanderer,  turns 
from  the  beach.  A  light  nickers  on  the  cliff, 
and  silver  beams  fall  from  the  moon  upon  the 
once  familiar  scene. 

His  fancy  leads  him  back  to  the  dark  night 
when  the  March  winds  raved  in  their  fury. 
A  voice  he  has  only  heard  in  dreams  for  years, 
calls,  '  Pierre,  Pierre  ! ' 

He  thanks  God  for  the  support  that  once 
enabled  him  to  resist  that  call. 

All  is  as  it  should  be.  He  has  nothing  to 
regret.     He  has  carried  his  cross  bravely,  and 
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he  knows  that  he  has  not  striven  in  vain.  His 
suffering  has  worked  the  happiness  of  the  one 
being  in  whose  existence  and  welfare  his  love, 
hope,  and  earnest  desires  have  ever  been 
centred. 

The  tide  slowly  advances ;  each  wave  as  it 
creeps  up  the  beach  seems  to  speak  to  his 
heart. 

Before  the  morning  dawns,  he  will  be  far 
away  from  the  scene  which  drew  him  as  by 
magic  to  its  view,  and  he  is  content  to  return 
to  his  life  of  freedom  on  the  sea. 

Only,  when  the  moon  disappears,  a  sense  of 
loneliness  overpowers  him.  A  cry  then  rises 
up  from  the  long-tried  spirit  of  the  homeless 
exile  as  he  stands  for  the  last  time  on  the 
shore  of  his  own  land,  and  hears  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  rocky 
coast  : 

1  Misericorde  !  Seigneur,  ayez  pitie  de  moi !' 
His  upturned  eyes  meet  the  earnest  gaze  of  a 
star,  so  bright  and  compassionate  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  a  current  of  tenderness  flows 
into  his  soul.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is 
no  more  alone,  and,  giving  way  to  the   spell 
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that  enchants  his  spirit,  he  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

He  now  feels  himself  borne  to  a  higher 
sphere.  Floating  visions  throng  his  brain. 
Seas  of  transparent  brightness  heave  before 
him.  Faces  of  wondrous  beauty  smile  upon 
him  from  the  glowing  air,  and  songs  of  purest 
harmony  break  forth  to  welcome  him. 

The  universe  assumes  a  festal  appearance 
for  his  sake.  A  sun  of  mellow  brilliancy  pours 
rays  of  love  upon  him. 

He  looks  back  to  the  little  world  below ; 
how  small  and  trivial  were  its  pleasures  and 
pains !  The  love  there  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ;  the  fairest  scene  was  subject 
to  changes. 

He  knows  he  must  return  there  to  carry 
his  cross  yet  a  little  while,  but  it  will  be 
lighter,  for  he  will  see  upon  it  the  reflection  of 
the  Love  from  which  there  is  no  separation. 

A  cool  breeze  from  the  sea  freshens  his 
senses,  and  Pierre  springs  to  his  feet  with  the 
energy  of  a  new  life.  A  streak  of  red  flushes 
the  horizon  ;  glistening  ripples  caress  the 
shore.     The  beauties  that  surround  the  self- 
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exiled  wanderer  seem  to  reflect  the  glory  which 
he  has  been  allowed  to  view,  and  he  goes  forth 
into  the  world  a  new  man. 

Passing  a  well-remembered  spot,  he  stops  to 
cut  off  a  small  branch  from  a  tree  standing  by 
the  roadside. 

The  work  of  spare  moments  soon  pro- 
duces a  rustic  cross,  upon  which,  during  the 
voyage  to  a  far  country,  Pierre  begins  to  carve 
an  inspired  design.  The  sacred  emblem  dis- 
plays distinctly,  in  raised  letters,  his  answered 

prayer  : 

Misericorde  ! 

What  murmurs  haunt  the  boundless  sea 

Whose  echoes  throng  the  soul, 
And  longings  rouse  to  wander  free 

Beyond  the  world's  control  ? 

When  sunset  gilds  the  breathless  sky 

What  saddens  with  regret, 
While  Nature's  glories  charm  the  eye 

And  all  would  say  '  Forget '  ? 

When  weird  across  the  placid  moon 

The  clouds  like  phantoms  fly, 
Why  sounds  the  night-wind's  wailing  tune 

Like  love's  heart-prisoned  cry  ? 
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How  can  a  word,  a  simple  word, 

Recall  a  long-lost  tone, 
Whose  echo  soft,  by  Fancy  heard, 

May  break  the  silence  lone  ? 

There  lives  a  deep  mysterious  power 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
That  sheds  on  every  passing  hour 

Its  secret  sympathy, 

And  calmly  hush'd,  the  spirit  keeps 

The  yearnings,  only  stirr'd 
When  Memory  wakes  a  tone  that  sleeps— 

An  old  familiar  word  ! 
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VI 


INFLUENCE    OF    MUSIC 

No  power,  short  of  Divine,  has  a  greater 
influence  over  the  heart  and  mind  than  music. 
In  moments  of  happiness  a  few  notes  can  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes,  while  a  sudden  pang  of 
recollection  seems  a  reproach  to  the  present. 

The  cheering  sound  of  well-kept-up  measure 
rouses  imaginations  in  youth  that  float  upon 
visionary  air,  and  a  gay  song  may  captivate  the 
senses  of  one  to  whom  mirth  is  not  a  familiar 
experience. 

When  the  monotony  of  life  makes  itself  all- 
too-apparent  to  the  unsuccessful  striver  for 
unattainable  glory,  a  soft  plaintive  melody  will 
calm  his  unsatisfied  cravings,  and  open  his 
mind  to  the  soaring  perceptions  of  fantasy.  A 
dream  falls  upon  his  spirit,  in  which  wonders 
of  a  far  higher  nature  than  he  had  thought 
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to  grasp  are  revealed  to  him.  He  becomes 
conscious  of  a  mystic  power  that  rules  his 
heart,  and  the  greyness  of  existence  assumes 
a  beaming  aspect. 

The  plaintive  melody  ceases,  but  magic 
influence  continues  to  reign  over  his  spell- 
bound vision.  New  ideas  have  been  created, 
and  harmonious  echoes  animate  his  feelings. 
Objects, — which  had  seemed  devoid  of  all 
beauty  or  interest, — now  stand  forth  in  the 
golden  rays  of  his  awakened  imagination.  He 
remains  aware  of  the  same  surroundings,  but 
all  has  changed  colour.  Slowly,  insensibly,  the 
mystic  conceptions  die  away ;  the  spell  loosens 
its  grasp.  He  returns  to  the  presence  of 
reality,  but — reality  beautified.  He  feels  a 
deeper  power  than  eventful  excitement  can 
exercise,  at  hand,  ready  to  sympathise  and 
console ;  ready  to  continue  the  work  it  has 
begun. 

Music  came  to  his  relief  in  need,  and  his 
wants  are  satisfied. 

A  sorrowful  mourner  passes  by  an  open 
church  door,  and  a  few  chords  from  the 
organ  stop  her  uncertain  steps.     Attracted  by 
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the  sound,  she  enters  the  sacred  building.  Will 
those  voices  of  touching  pathos — now  raised 
in  humble  devotion — implore  particular  grace 
for  her?  She  cannot  distinguish  the  words, 
but  she  follows  the  music  with  her  own 
thoughts,  pouring  out  the  grief  of  her  crushed 
soul  till  her  eyes  are  dimmed  by  long  unshed 
tears. 

The  submissively  bowed  head  is  unnoticed 
among  the  numerous  forms,  some  of  whose 
faces  are  expressive  of  the  happiness  which  has 
vanished  from  her  life.  Only  one  all-seeing 
Eye  is  upon  her.  She  seems  to  become 
conscious  of  this  fact,  while  the  tones, — at 
times  softly  sad, — assure  her  of  sympathy  and 
promise  consolation.  New  feelings  take 
possession  of  her ;  her  heart  grows  easier,  its 
burden  lighter.  The  organ  ceases  ;  the  voices 
die  away. 

Borne  by  the  moving  crowd,  she  reaches  the 
door,  while  still  the  music  speaks  in  her  soul 
with  its  alleviating  balm.  A  solemn  thought 
comes  over  her  as  she  gazes  at  the  sky. 
Ought  not  she  to  seek  her  consolation  in 
showing   others, — as    lonely    as    herself, — the 
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sympathy  that  shone  down  upon  her  sorrow 
from  that  Divine  Eye  ? 

How  deep  must  be  the  gratitude  of  this 
comforted  mourner  to  the  melting  power  and 
holy  influence  of  music ! 

A  little  child  lies  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
his  large  eyes  gazing,  with  a  far-off  look, 
through  the  open  window  at  the  sky.  A 
bunch  of  the  choicest  fresh  flowers  lies  at  his 
side  ;  he  takes  them  up  one  by  one,  and  strokes 
his  face  with  each,  then  laying  it  down  again. 
All  that  love  can  do  seems  to  be  done  for  that 
little  child,  but  a  feverish  spot  on  his  cheek 
betrays  an  inward  restlessness.  His  mother 
watches  him  with  visible  anxiety  on  her  care- 
worn face,  every  now  and  then  lovingly 
arranging  his  pillow  and  asking  what  he  feels, 
offering  to  give  him  anything  he  wishes  for. 
Wearily,  he  refuses  everything.  She  turns 
away  to  dry  her  tears,  wondering  how  she  will 
face  the  approaching  hour,  and  she  breathes  a 
silent  prayer  that  rest  may  fall  upon  the  inno- 
cent sufferer. 

Suddenly  she  remembers  how  music  used  to 
please  him  when  he  was  well,  and  how  she 
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used  to  sing  him  to  sleep,  accompanied  by  the 
low  tones  of  her  guitar.  She  takes  the  long- 
neglected  instrument  out  of  its  case,  and 
touches  the  strings.  An  eager  look,  never 
seen  now,  glances  from  his  speaking  eyes. 
Encouraged,  she  begins  to  play,  joining  her 
quivering  voice  to  the  soft  chords  of  the 
guitar. 

The  restless  face  becomes  gradually  quiet, 
the  little  hands  fold  themselves  as  if  ready  for 
prayer.  He  fixes  his  eyes  wistfully  on  his 
mother's  face,  and  says  :  *  Mother,  sing  the 
hymn  about  the  Rock  I  was  to  come  to.' 

She  turns  from  him  to  hide  her  tears,  and 
begins  :   '  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.' 

The  childish  hands  remain  folded,  and  the 
eyes  have  a  more  distant  look.  Her  trembling 
voice  continues,  while  a  feeling  of  agony 
oppresses  her  heart ;  how  is  she  to  sing  the 
last  verse  ? 

Hardly  audibly  she  sings  the  words,  '  When 
my  eyelids  close  in  death,'  and  she  breaks 
down  with  a  convulsive  sob.  She  leans  forward 
to  kiss  the  little,  loved  face,  when  the  changed 
expression  of  perfect  rest  strikes  her. 
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The  peace  she  prayed  for  has  come,  and  a 
pure  spirit  has  been  borne  away  from  a  world 
of  sorrow  on  the  ever-soaring  wings  of  music  ! 

Who  has  not  felt  the  tender  power 

Which  simple  melody  gives, 
To  summon  back  a  vanished  hour 

That  by  the  music  lives. 

That  strain — to  others  gay  and  light — 
Sends  through  my  soul  a  thrill  j 

While  dimmer  grows  my  veiled  sight, 
My  heart  more  faint  and  chill. 

I  would  not  tell  the  thoughts  that  rise 

And  crowd  upon  my  brain  ; 
Nor  say  that,  when  life's  sunbeam  dies, 

Hope  never  smiles  again  ! 

I  dare  not  say  the  bloom  of  love 

May  wither  or  decay  ; 
Nor  hallowed  charms,  that  fancy  wove, 

With  one  light  word  betray ! 

How  could  I  let  the  secret  chords 

That  vibrate  in  my  heart, 
Reveal  the  more  than  golden  hoards 

From  which  I  had  to  part ! 

When  o'er  the  brightness  others  see 

No  shade  is  ever  cast, 
Oh,  who  can  dream  that  all  for  me 

Lies  buried  in  the  Past ! 
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VII 

EARLY      RECOLLECTIONS       OF       CANNES,      NICE, 
MENTONE,    BORDIGHERA,    AND    SAN    REMO 

When,  as  a  child,  I  first  made  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  Cannes,  it  was  a  little  village 
consisting  of  one  narrow  street,  and  a  few 
houses  on  the  harbour.  No  showy  villas  or 
staring  hotels  deformed  the  graceful  hills  and 
shores  with  their  unsymmetrical  display  of 
modern  taste  and  art.  The  few  straggling 
houses,  rising  from  the  orange  gardens  which 
surrounded  the  village,  seemed  to  be  a  fancy 
of  Nature,  executed  by  the  unpractised  hand 
of  man.  Terraced  olive  groves  looked  down 
upon  the  changeless  blue  of  the  lively,  restless 
Mediterranean,  and  perfect  harmony  reigned 
in  the  captivating  views  that  met  the  eye  on 
all  sides.  The  whistle  of  a  train  had  never 
announced  the  approach  of  swarming  visitors, 
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nor  had  the  clear  air  ever  been  tainted  by 
passing  smoke.  The  small  hotel  which  offered 
shelter  to  stray  travellers  would  be  now  put 
to  shame  by  the  ostentatious  buildings,  which 
may  easily  boast  of  more  inward  comfort  than 
outward  attraction.  The  one  daily  excitement 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  thus 
isolated  from  the  world,  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watched-for  diligence  as  it  tumbled 
into  the  narrow  street,  on  its  way  from 
Marseilles  to  Nice  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  refreshing  to  remember  the  original 
individuality  of  a  place — now  one  of  the  high- 
ways of  the  world — and  to  compare  in  one's 
own  mind  the  natural  charms  of  undeveloped 
civilisation  with  the  results  obtained  from 
advancing,  enlightened  industry.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  the  latter,  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  encouraging  proof  of  the 
benefit  of  acquired  knowledge,  are  fast  dis- 
lodging the  groundwork  of  sentiment,  and 
exterminating  the  poetry  of  feeling  which  is 
independent  of  words. 

The   first  impressions    I    received  of   Nice 
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remain  clear  and  vivid  to  my  recollection, 
having  passed  an  autumn  and  a  winter  there 
as  a  child.  Our  charming  villa,  on  the  way 
to  the  Var,  stood  considerably  raised  above 
the  road  in  a  large  garden,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  a  wild  medley  of  canes  and  Indian 
corn.  As  the  drive  advanced  towards  the 
house,  overhanging  fig-trees  and  olive-trees 
mingled  their  branches  together  till  the  ter- 
raced height  was  reached.  Here,  numerous 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  gay  plots  of 
blooming  flowers,  enlivened  the  view  that  was 
seen  from  the  windows,  and  perfumed  the  air. 

The  appearance  of  Corsica,  rising  out  of  the 
sea  in  the  crimson  sunrise,  represents  to  the 
mind  an  ideal  island  floating  on  distant  air. 
I  never  failed  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  this 
wondrous  vision,  though  the  cold  of  the  early 
morning  formed  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the 
glowing  warmth  before  my  eyes. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  Nice  were 
in  those  days  possessed  of  as  great  beauty  and 
charm  as  may  still  exist, — though  unknown  and 
concealed, — on  any  unexplored  spot  of  the 
Riviera.      Countless  paths  led  through   olive 
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groves  and  orange  gardens,  ever  open  to  the 
enjoyment  of  strangers  and  visitors.  Smiling 
villas  were  passed  close  by,  without  the  enraged 
bark  of  a  dog  being  roused.  Villafranca  and 
Beaulieu  were  still  undisfigured  by  an  attempt 
at  conspicuous  improvement.  Peasant  girls  with 
flashing  black  eyes,  their  dark  hair  gracefully 
coiled  round  their  heads  with  velvet  bands,  led 
the  donkeys,  always  ready  to  help  the  advance 
of  searchers  for  distant  charms. 

There  was  only  one  drawback — which  I 
must  mention  as  a  warning  for  many — to  the 
successive  delights  of  those  rosy  months  in  the 
history  of  my  childhood.  Though  our  villa 
was  a  very  large  one,  it  did  not  contain  south 
rooms  enough  to  accommodate  every  member 
of  our  large  family,  in  addition  to  which  we 
had  a  governess  whose  health  required  the 
influence  of  sunshine.  This  being  the  case,  one 
of  my  sisters  occupied  a  room  to  the  north, 
shaded  by  olive-trees.  After  a  month  or  two 
she  became  subject  to  violent  headaches,  coming 
on  each  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  as  the  winter 
advanced,  signs  of  intermittent  fever  developed 
themselves.     My  mother, — encouraged  by  the 
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doctor's  opinion, — expected  that  this  insidious 
illness  would  pass  away  at  once  under  the 
influence  of  northern  air,  but  her  hopes  were 
not  realised,  and  for  two  years  the  symptoms 
continued  to  return  at  times. 

With  all  its  attractions,  a  long  stay  in  a 
southern  climate  may  work  serious  mischief  in 
childhood  and  early  youth.  In  fact,  at  any  age, 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
smallest  ailment  of  an  unaccustomed  nature,  as 
also  to  the  necessary  rules  to  be  persistently 
followed.  Half  an  hour  in  the  open  air,  after 
sunset,  may  sow  the  seeds  of  lengthened  future 
discomfort  or  suffering,  as  may  also  the  too 
sudden  change  from  sunshine  to  shade.  On 
the  first  symptom  of  fever, — well  known  after 
a  single  experience, — a  strong  dose  of  quinine 
should  be  taken,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
days  running. 

Having  myself  become  subject  to  attacks  of 
malarial  fever,  I  consulted  an  eminent  Vienna 
authority,  and  an  experienced  Italian  professor, 
on  two  different  occasions.  Both  of  them 
prescribed  the  same  energetic  treatment,  which 
at  once  cured  me.     I  had  been  a  martyr  to  the 
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timid  treatment  of  minor  doctors  who  feared 
vigorous  measures,  and  thus  a  long-continued 
course  of  quinine  destroyed  my  faith  in  its 
power.  Fifty  centigrammes,  taken  on  awaking 
in  the  morning,  repeated  a  second  time,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  a  third  time  before  twelve 
o'clock,  generally  prove  an  effectual  cure.  But 
this  treatment  should  be  continued  for  some 
days,  if  advisable,  increasing,  or  decreasing  the 
dose. 

At  different  times  of  my  life  fate  has  drawn 
me  to  Mentone,  but  it  has  never  had  for  me 
the  attraction  of  other  places  on  the  Riviera. 
The  roar  of  the  sea  is  too  loud  and  monotonous 
near  the  shore,  while  the  valleys,  which  branch 
away  inland,  see  very  little  of  the  sun  during 
the  winter  season.  It  is  true  there  are  lovely 
walks,  with  enchanting  views  for  those  who 
can  climb  the  hills  and  catch  the  sunbeams  that 
linger  on  the  exposed  heights  ;  but  the  paths 
are  steep,  and  each  upward  step  leading  to  sun- 
shine, must  be  paid  for  by  the  chilling  descent 
into  ever-increasing  shade.  I  used  to  com- 
pare the  change  to  a  cold  bath  after  glowing 
heat. 


Me n tone. 
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The  first  view  of  Mentone  coming  from 
Ventimiglia  is  enchanting,  but  the  arrival  is  so 
disappointing  that  it  seems  as  if  the  illusion  of 
distance  had  deceived  a  first  impression.  Sun- 
set,— the  chief  advantage  the  sea  with  its  distant 
horizon  has  to  offer, — is  hidden  from  the  view 
by  the  projecting  mountain  which  shuts  out 
the  western  sky,  and  casts  a  shadow  upon 
the  evening  hours. 

Bordighera  fascinated  me  more  than  any 
other  place  on  the  Cornice  Road  when  I  first 
knew  it.  To  begin  with,  the  expanded  view 
towards  the  west  which  displays  the  full  sunset 
blaze,  went  straight  to  my  heart.  There  was 
at  that  time  but  one  hotel,  a  modest  building 
by  the  roadside.  Between  the  road  and  the 
beach,  canes  and  other  tall  productions  of 
nature  betrayed  a  want  of  cultivation  by  their 
exuberant  growth  and  neglected  appearance. 
The  beach  itself  was  a  compound  of  pebbles, 
far  smaller  and  more  delicate  in  their  shining 
colours  than  any  I  had  come  across  as  yet.  It 
was  poetic  to  watch  the  fishermen  drawing 
in  their  nets,  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  setting 
sun,  their  figures  and  brown  faces  reflecting  the 
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fiery  rays  of  red  and  gold  that  lit  up  the  lovely 
scene. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Riviera  years  after, 
the  natural  attractions  of  Bordighera  had  much 
diminished.  Disenchanting-looking  houses  had 
sprung  up  in  the  place  of  ancient,  graceful  olive- 
trees  ;  and  paths,  which  had  seemed  the  work  of 
nature,  were  turned  into  stiff  walks,  or  had  dis- 
appeared. Those  to  whom  this  enchanting  spot 
was  unknown  in  its  primitive  state  of  original 
loveliness,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  varied 
beauty  which  then  captivated  the  heart,  in  the 
undisturbed  harmony  of  retired  simplicity. 

San  Remo,  in  those  days,  had  made  a  step 
forward  to  meet  the  requirements  and  wishes 
of  strangers.  There  were  already  two  hotels, 
of  far  greater  pretension  than  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre  at  Bordighera  ;  but  only  a  few 
invalids  basked  in  their  sunny  gardens,  and 
travellers  were  not  generally  tempted  to  pass 
more  than  a  night  in  a  place,  the  existing 
charms  of  which  were  almost  unknown.  A 
few  weeks  were  necessary  to  explore  with 
leisure  the  numberless  paths,  each  leading  from 
one  scene  of  romance  to  another. 
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A  turn  in  a  dark  olive  grove  often  suddenly- 
disclosed  the  view  of  the  old  town  and  harbour 
below,  with  the  deep  blue  sea  beyond.  Often, 
when  least  expected,  one  came  upon  a  gaily- 
coloured  house,  surrounded  by  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  with  vines  and  scarlet  geraniums 
looking  in  at  the  windows.  Sometimes  an 
opening  in  the  wood  revealed  a  tall  campanile, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  below, — a  church 
near  at  hand, — or  a  view  of  the  distant  headland 
projecting  into  the  sea.  Now  and  then  tinkling 
bells  were  heard,  and  a  moment  later  three  or 
four  goats  appeared  at  a  far  turn  in  the  way, 
followed  by  a  picturesque-looking  girl  with 
laughing  eyes.  Sometimes  a  mule  carrying 
well-balanced  panniers,  and  led  by  a  happy- 
looking  boy — whose  bronzed  face  looked  into 
one's  own  for  an  answering  glance  of  pleasure 
— passed  by  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  path. 
Often  a  song  of  gaiety,  verging  on  pathos, 
attracted  a  look  aside,  and  one  saw,  through  the 
drooping  olive  branches,  the  bright  young  face 
of  a  girl  leaning  over  a  well,  watching  to  draw 
up  the  water,  while  unconscious  that  she  was 
pouring  out  her  soul  into  the  ears  of  strangers. 
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I  remember  one  lovely  day  coming  upon 
a  gay  little  red  house,  to  which  vines  and  other 
creepers  clung  with  smiling  affection.  Struck 
by  the  inviting  sight  of  the  open  door  into  the 
sunny  garden,  we  were  standing,  rapt  in  ad- 
miration, when  a  bright-looking,  dark-eyed  man, 
having  perceived  us,  ran  out  to  beg  us  to  come 
in,  assuring  us  of  the  piacere  we  should  give 
him  by  entering  the  house.  We  found  it  as 
attractive  in  its  interior  as  it  had  seemed  in  its 
exterior.  Emboldened  by  our  praises,  he  tri- 
umphantly placed  three  oranges,  of  peculiar 
size  and  brilliant  appearance,  on  the  table  before 
us — one  for  each  of  our  party.  When  we  went 
away,  he  accompanied  us  to  some  distance, 
giving  us  useful  information  about  the  country 
and  people,  while  industriously  peeling  our 
oranges,  which  he  then  presented  to  us  with 
his  hat  high  in  the  air,  and  a  repeated  assur- 
ance of  gran  piacere. 

Many  little  incidents  are  bound  up  with  the. 
dearer  and  deeper  memories  of  long-vanished 
scenes  and  years,  and  as  we  search  our  minds 
and  hearts,  each  stands  forth  to  tell  its  own 
tale  and  claim  its  own  place. 
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Forget  not  in  the  waning  light 
The  sunbeams  that  have  crossed  your  way, 
Nor  in  the  darkest  hours  of  night 
Forget  the  glorious  day ! 

Forget  not  in  the  piercing  blast, 
How  summer  flowers  gently  wave, 
For  cherished  memories  of  the  Past 
Outlive  the  winds  that  rave. 

Forget  not  voices  loved  and  gone, 
When  others  chill  your  longing  heart ; 
The  echo  of  a  vanished  tone 
May  secret  balm  impart. 

Forget  not,  when  dark  shades  advance, 
How  blest  has  been  your  earthly  lot ; 
Each  smiling  hour — each  melting  glance — 
Forget — forget  them  not ! 
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VIII 

HEALTH     TREATMENT KNEIP     CURE MATTEI 

SOOL      BATHS MENTAL      AND      MORAL 

INFLUENCE    OVER    THE    PHYSICAL 

A  few  words  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  many 
can  never  be  out  of  place.  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  know,  witness,  and  experience  more 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  health  than  most  people, 
and  I  have  always  gathered  with  deep  interest 
all  I  could  gain  from  the  experience  of  others. 
The  subject  is  very  engrossing,  when  seen  from 
the  right  point  of  view,  and  the  more  it  is 
studied, — and  benefit  is  derived  from  that  study, 
— the  stronger  the  wish  becomes  to  spread 
one's  firm  convictions.  In  my  opinion,  the 
first  truth  to  be  grasped  is,  that  no  one  narrow 
way  leads  all  to  the  same  desired  end.  Not 
enough  account  is  taken  of  the  very  different 
natures,  temperaments,  and   various   kinds  of 
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nerves  ;  nor  is  attention  enough  paid  to  the 
great  power  of  mental  and  moral  influence 
over  the  physical  organs. 

I  have  often  heard  arguments — that  led 
almost  to  dissension — as  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
particular  treatment ;  one  relating  with  enthusi- 
asm the  wonders  of  a  cure,  proved  to  be  a 
failure  by  the  bitter  experience  of  another,  who 
proves,  again,  the  merits  of  startling  remedies, 
either  jeered  at,  or  generally  declared  to  be 
injurious.  These  discussions  proceed  from 
unwillingness  to  open  the  mind  to  an  all- 
evident  fact,  fully  exemplified  by  the  contrary 
opinions,  each  able  to  testify  to  a  good  reason, 
based  on  a  true  foundation. 

Many  people  live  and  die  without  under- 
standing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
their  own  system  and  organism  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  influence  a  decision  as  to  the  treat- 
ment they  require.  Neither  have  they  the 
capability  of  judging  for  others,  having  no 
observation  of  their  symptoms,  or  knowledge 
of  the  mental  influence  that  may  act  upon  those 
symptoms. 

I  have  often  seen  the  good  and  baneful  effects 
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of  the  same  baths,  waters  and  air,  on  different 
natures,  each  apparently  suffering  from  the 
same  illness  or  enervation.  The  exciting  influ- 
ence,— restorative  to  phlegmatic  life, — is  equally 
injurious  to  highly-strung  nerves,  combined 
with  a  too  awakened  imagination ;  the  former 
being  far  more  amenable  to  management  than 
the  latter.  Often  a  case  of  apparent  weakness, 
for  which  tonics  and  bracing  are  prescribed, 
really  proceeds  from  an  over-abundant  power 
of  enjoyment,  or  irritable  sensitiveness,  exhaust- 
ing to  the  nerves.  The  above  remedies  are 
declared  a  failure,  and  the  case  held  out  as  a 
warning  for  others  to  avoid  them,  while  the 
cure  of  rest, — then  tried,  and  crowned  with 
success, — is  recommended  with  enthusiasm. 
Allopathy,  Homoeopathy,  the  Kneip  cure, 
Mattei, — have  each  of  them  their  vigorous 
supporters  and  violent  antagonists.  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  healing  effect  of  each  of 
these  on  the  constitutions  to  which  they  are 
suited. 

As  to  the  Kneip  cure,  I  can  vouch  for  its 
almost  miraculous  power  in  two  cases.  A 
friend  of  mine,   who  had   been   all   her  life   a 
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martyr  to  neuralgic  headaches  of  the  most 
inveterate  kind,  having  proved  the  failure  of 
countless  remedies  and  climate,  was  induced, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  consult  Pfarrer  Kneip. 
Under  his  direction,  she  underwent  the  treat- 
ment I  have  often  heard  called  '  equal  to 
suicide.'  She  walked  on  the  wet  grass  and 
stony  paths  with  bare  feet  for  hours  each  day 
— among  other  curing  processes — and  left 
Worishofen  completely  cured ;  for  years  she 
has  kept  herself  free  from  her  enemy  by  an 
occasional  Kneip  treatment.  Another  case,  far 
more  wonderful,  was  that  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  such  a  sufferer  from  asthma,  from  his 
birth,  that  his  life  was  not  only  a  misery  to 
himself,  but  a  sorrowful  care  to  his  family.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  he  risked — what  friends 
expected  to  be  his  death — and  undertook  the 
cure  at  Brixen,  where, — as  in  many  other  places, 
— it  is  carried  out.  He  has  now  perfect  health, 
and  is  a  happy  married  man  !  This  treatment 
has  a  marvellous  effect  in  lupus  and  many  skin 
diseases. 

I     have     also     heard     Mattei's     treatment 
immensely    praised    by    many    who    have    a 
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knowledge  of  its  power,  and  have  witnessed  its 
efficacy  in  cases  of  incipient  cancer. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  wonderful 
effect  of  '  Sool '  baths,  which  I  have  myself 
experienced.  I  have  always  been  a  difficult 
patient,  and  generally  I  have  proved  self- 
management  to  be  the  best ;  but  I  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  the  advice  that  led  me,  when 
suffering  from  a  chronic  sore  throat — in  an 
enervated  state  of  health — to  overcome  my 
prejudice  against  all  '  Kurorte,'  and,  without 
any  confidence  in  them,  to  try  these  strengthen- 
ing baths.  The  chief  good  I  derived  from 
them  was  at  Rheinfelden,  where,  after  three 
weeks,  I  hardly  knew  myself.  The  Kur  is 
generally  said  to  have  a  weakening  effect  at 
the  time,  the  benefit  being  only  felt  afterwards  ; 
however,  with  me  it  was  otherwise.  Each  day 
I  felt  more  and  more  the  returning  vigour  that 
has  such  an  enchanting  effect  upon  life,  when 
a  lowering  influence  has  been  at  work. 

Rheinfelden,  a  little  town  prettily  situated 
on  the  Rhine,  about  half  an  hour  from  Bale 
on  the  railway  to  Zurich,  is  one  of  the  places, 
— not    known    to    usual    tourists, — that   has 
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endeared  itself  to  my  recollection.  It  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  Swiss  people  for  the 
sake  of  the  baths  and  inhalations,  so  well 
regulated  there.  The  air  is  soft  and  balmy, 
and  there  are  many  pretty,  cheerful  walks  in 
the  smiling,  undulating  country.  We  had 
rooms  in  a  nice  villa,  opposite  the  Hotel 
Dietschy-am-Rhein,  and  we  left  Rheinfelden 
with  the  regret  a  happy  month  of  peaceful 
summer  enjoyment  may  leave  behind  it. 

Reichenhall,  in  Bavaria,  near  Salzburg,  has 
also  Sool  baths,  and  so  has  Ischl.  The  scenery 
round  Reichenhall  is  lovely.  Wooded  moun- 
tains surround  the  town,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  detached  houses  with  gardens.  The  air  is 
delicious,  and  weeks  may  pass  by  here  in  a 
dreamy  romance,  undisturbed  by  the  jar  of  the 
outer  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  laws  or  give 
rules  to  suit  the  constitutions  and  tempera- 
ments of  all  people.  I  would  only  advise 
mothers  carefully  to  investigate  the  moral  and 
physical  natures  of  their  children,  so  as  to 
rouse  the  phlegmatic,  and  to  soothe  the 
excitable    nerves    and    imaginations    that    may 
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lead  to  graver  troubles.  Often  watchfulness, 
combined  with  a  searching  understanding,  may- 
ward  off  future  perplexity  and  anxiety. 

Only  cultivate  enlarged  views ;  receive, 
without  doubting  insecurity,  the  experiences 
of  others,  and  be  certain  that  each  opinion 
is  founded  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  your  own, 
though  the  evidence  may  not  be  apparent  to 
you.  Many  ways  lead  to  one  end,  but  we  are 
not  all  able  to  reach  one  end  by  the  same  way. 
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IX 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND    ITALIAN    GARDENS 

No  scene  impresses  one  more  with  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  country  than  a  garden.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  laid  out  and  tended  ;  how 
much  is  due  to  nature,  and  how  much  to  the 
care  and  ingenuity  of  man,  seems  to  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance. 

An  English  garden  is  an  acknowledged 
pattern  for  all  others,  and  it  is  expressive  ot 
what  neatness  of  eye,  combined  with  persistent 
care  and  natural  love  of  flowers,  can  attain  to. 
The  brightness  of  the  colours,  the  green  of 
the  grass,  and  the  general  fresh  appearance 
show  forth  the  influence  of  a  climate  not 
subject  to  extremes,  as  likewise  the  character 
of  a  people,  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object  or  industry,  whether  prompted  by 
ambition  or  love. 
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The  first  sight  of  a  French  garden  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  soil  one  stands  upon.  The 
careless  mixture  of  blooming  flowers  with  un- 
mown  grass  ;  tall  trees  and  shrubs  encircling 
pools  of  unruffled  water,  over  which  rustic 
bridges  may  appear  to  have  been  placed 
by  nature ;  the  tout  ensemble  gives  an  im- 
pression of  the  natural  grace  that  requires  no 
cultivation  to  give  pleasure,  as  also  of  the 
reliance  of  man  on  the  unfailing  bounty  of 
Providence. 

I  once  passed  a  summer  in  a  French  chateau, 
where  the  cooing  of  the  doves  in  the  entrance 
courtyard  was  responded  to  by  the  liquid 
sound  of  the  fountain,  playing  in  the  sheltered, 
uncultivated  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  trellised  walls  were  red  with  cherries 
in  early  June.  The  walks  were  bordered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  protecting  branches  of 
the  former  gracefully  overhanging  the  latter. 
Fruit,  flowers,  and  grasses  grew  together, 
mingling  their  fragrance  in  the  still  air,  which 
seemed  to  encourage  the  peaceful  harmony 
of  undisturbed  growth.  The  windows  and 
doors  of  the  quaint  old  house  were  open  night 
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In  my    Venetian  Garden. 
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and  day,  and  a  gust  of  wind  never  troubled 
the  repose.  The  contrast  to  an  English 
garden  was  refreshing  and  enchanting  for  the 
time,  though  it  may  appear  hazardous  to  leave 
so  much  to  nature. 

Italian  gardens  have  a  fascination,  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  seems  almost  unaccount- 
able. The  absence  of  shade,  unless  that  of 
trellised  vines ;  hot  walls  run  over  by  lizards, 
and  overhung  by  varied  creepers  ;  here  and 
there,  an  ancient-looking  fig-tree,  drooping  its 
heavy  branches  over  a  sunny  walk;  tall  canes, 
with  red  roses  in  the  foreground  ; — this  is  the 
attractive  medley  that  meets  the  eye. 

An  old  stone  statue,  cracked  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun, — often  displaying  a  broken  arm  or 
foot, — is  a  customary  ornament  rooted  to  its 
place.  One  wonders  why  that  uncalled-for 
appearance  should  chain  the  fancy ;  yet  it 
fantastically  completes  the  scene. 

A  stately  campanile  is  a  vision  that  usually 
bounds  the  distance,  contrasting  with  the  low, 
red  roofs  of  villas  shining  in  the  caressing  rays 
of  the  Southern  sun. 

The  individual  attractions  of  different  coun- 
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tries  make  themselves  felt,  more  than  seen, 
when  we  venture  on  an  attempt  to  define  in 
what  they  consist.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
be  conscious  of  their  existence,  and  more 
particularly  so  on  returning  to  a  familiar 
garden  after  a  long  absence. 


A  sunny  vision,  long  withdrawn,  appears 
When  dreams  recall  this  once  familiar  spot ; 

The  steady  flame  that  burns  through  constant  years 
Displays  a  treasured  link — a  golden  knot. 

This  quaint  old  house — these  trellised  walls  enclosed 
A  sheltered  garden  left  to  Nature's  care  ; 

Alone  the  fountain's  busy  play  opposed 

The  breathless  hush  that  lulled  the  balmy  air. 

Here  tranquil  Time  with  mellow  Summer  fled 

In  one  smooth  flow.    Here  glimmered  magic  gleams 

That  fell  from  far  ideal  realms,  and  fed 

A  fancy  rife  with  Hope's  enchanting  beams. 

But  brighter  glows  a  vision — fairer  yet — 

Of  vanished  joy,  where  paler  grows  the  scene  ; 

On  Southern  gardens  too  the  light  may  set ; — 
A  blight  may  fall  on  Summer's  freshest  green  ! 


./   Norman  Scene. 
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A    NORMAN    SCENE 

That  lovely  autumn  evening,  when  I  stood 
Enraptured  here — the  golden  sinking  sun 

Caressed  with  mellow  smiles  the  distant  wood, 
And  seemed  to  glory  that  his  rest  was  won. 

A  perfect  stillness  reigned — the  amber  sky 
Shed  peace  sublime  far  o'er  the  distance  fair  ; 

Pellucid  streams,  unruffled  by  a  sigh, 

Lay  glistening  in  the  hush  of  glowing  air. 

How  many  years  ago,  this  sylvan  scene — 

This  rural  Norman  scene — impressed  my  heart, 

Then  prone  to  longings  vague,  to  feelings  keen, 
Untamed  by  deeper  thought — by  sorrow's  dart ! 

When  now  I  view  the  past,  regrets  retire  ; 

Yet,  cherished  ever  more  are  mem'ries  dear 
That  haunt  the  growing  shade,  while  joys  expire 

Whose  glow  would  taint  a  purer  atmosphere. 
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XI 

VOICES    FROM    THE    SEA SIGHT    AND    HEARING 

It  would  often  seem  that  other  voices  are 
heard,  mingling  with  the  sea's  own  pathetic 
speech,  and  that  a  spirit,  governing  the  water, 
has  the  power  of  attracting  sounds  to  send 
them  forth  again.  This  idea  has  presented 
itself  to  me  at  times,  when  watching  the  waves 
from  the  sea-shore  as  they  tumble  in  and  then 
recede,  drawing  with  them  the  shining  pebbles 
in  their  backward  flow.  At  first  different 
tones  seem  to  contend  for  supremacy,  but 
after  listening  with  fixed  attention  for  some 
time,  one  voice  lays  hold  of  the  fancy.  It 
has  a  revelation  to  make  ;  a  message  to  de- 
liver ;  it  may  be,  a  tale  to  relate.  With 
plaintive  pathos  it  grows  more  distinct,  till  a 
wild  song  breaks  out,  and  melodious  intona- 
tions replace  words  with  emphatic  harmony. 
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We  are  most  of  us  conscious  of  the  power 
sound  has  to  express  and  to  rouse  feeling. 

There  is  a  depth  in  its  language,  often  more 
impressive  than  words.  Not  only  the  art  of 
music,  but  the  harmony  of  nature,  expresses 
and  calls  forth  sympathy,  either  joyful,  tender, 
or  sad. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  deprived 
of  sight  are  more  contented,  and  have  a  happier 
disposition  than  those  who  are  deprived  of 
hearing.  This  is  easily  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  sound  is  capable  of  inspiring  ideas  and 
creating  emotions,  far  more  vivid  and  varied, 
as  also  of  a  wider  range,  than  sight. 

Pleasure  derived  from  visions  of  beauty  is 
only  due  to  the  cultivated  power  of  admiring 
observation  that  requires  no  help  or  support 
in  the  exercise  of  its  solitary  influence  over 
the  heart  and  senses  ;  whereas  enjoyment  of 
sound,  being  dependent  on  our  appreciation  of 
inspirations  and  sympathy,  poured  out  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  others, — the  captivating 
power  is  increased  twofold  by  reciprocal  con- 
fidence. This  is  obviously  the  case,  as,  in 
our   highest  enthusiasm  for  a  real  or   fancied 
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tone  of  nature,  similarity  to  a  human  voice, 
— at  once  strikes  us  as  all-convincing  of  its 
charm. 

The  delight  of  sound  and  the  enjoyment  of 
intercourse  with  others  is  considerably  height- 
ened to  those  who  cannot  behold  a  loved  face, 
or  a  lovely  scene  ;  but  the  one  who  has  lost 
the  blessing  of  an  answering  tone,  remains 
alone  in  the  presence  of  sympathy's  glances, 
as  also  in  view  of  the  splendour  and  grandeur 
of  nature. 


Do  you  hear  that  thrilling  song 
Rising  in  the  evening  breeze  ? 

Solemnly  'tis  borne  along 

Sunset  shores  from  distant  seas. 

O'er  the  waves  the  music  brings 
Dreamy  stories  in  its  strain  ; 

Tales  from  far  away  it  sings  ; — 
Will  the  lov'd  ones  come  again  ? 

Strange,  and  wildly  sad,  the  sound 
Passes  onward  from  the  shore. 

Golden  Western  skies  resound, 

Mournfully  with — *  Never  more  ! ' 
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Yes  !  I  hear  a  mystic  strain, 

Now  pervading  sky  and  air  j 
Hark  !  the  echo  comes  again, 

Claiming  from  all  hearts  a  prayer. 

Plaintive,  as  in  happy  dreams, 

Message  from  another  sphere  ; 
Silent  woods  and  silver  streams 

Gladly  hear  it  passing  near. 

Will  they  still  remember  there 
Love  that  earth  may  not  restore  ? 

Murmurs  thrill  the  sunset  air, 

And  Echo  answers — '  Evermore  ! ' 
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XII 

A    DAY    ON    THE    RHINE WIESBADEN 

FRANKFORT BADEN-BADEN 

Many  a  summer  month  of  my  youth  was 
passed  in  Germany,  but  the  watering-places 
had  no  charm  for  me.  I  was  also  weary  of 
the  steamer  up  the  beautiful  Rhine — the  hot 
crowded  deck  and  long  table  d'hote  seeming 
at  variance  with  the  romantic  scenery ;  but 
as  I  always  tried  to  gather  some  items  of  fun 
everywhere,  I  remember  being  highly  amused 
once  by  a  conversation  I  overheard  between 
two  English  tourists.  Being  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  their  mutual  nationality,  these 
two  descendants  of  John  Bull  fraternised  with 
ripening  familiarity.  One  who  boasted  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Continental  tours  and 
habits,  was  showing  forth  his  experience  for 
the    benefit    of    the    humbler,    unlearned    be- 
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ginner,  and  my  ears  caught  the  following 
words  : 

'  In  Switzerland,  within  sight  of  the  eternal 
snows,  you  must  be  careful  of  your  eyes  ; 
here 's  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  I  bought  at 
Paris  for  protection  ; — at  Paris  I  bought  them.' 

'  Well,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  did 
suddenly  feel  a  weakness  of  sight  yesterday 
evening  at  Coblentz,  but  now  it  seems  to 
have  passed  away.  Do  you  see  that  writing 
over  there  ?  I  can  read  that  quite  well  though 
I  am  on  the  Continent '  ;  with  broad  English 
pronunciation  :  '  Gasthaus  zum  SchifF  bei  J. 
Nickening.' 

Experienced  traveller  :  '  Now  /  don't  see 
why  an  Irish  gentleman  should  not  be  as  good 
as  any  other  kind  of  gentleman.  I  know 
one,  and  he  calls  my  sons  his  sons,  and  my 
daughters  his  daughters,  and  he  sends  me  'ams 
and  bacon  from  Limerick.  Capital  things 
them  'ams.' 

At  this  instructive  point  of  the  conversation, 
the  first  heavy  drops  of  a  thunder  shower 
forced  me  to  renounce  the  chance  of  deriv- 
ing   any   further    benefit   from   the    receptive, 
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enlightened  brain  of  the  experienced  traveller, 
and  I  took  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

Truly,  a  long  day  in  a  steamer  does  require 
a  little  diversion,  and  unfortunate  are  those 
who  don't  find  it. 

Wiesbaden  was  always  to  my  fancy  the 
most  attractive  of  German  watering-places  ; 
the  associations  of  childhood  and  habit  endeared 
to  me  each  spot  in  later  summers  there.  I 
passed  many  happy  days  at  the  then  so  familiar 
Hotel  de  Nassau  ;  and  the  Kursaal  Gardens 
were  to  me  as  a  home  scene.  I  can  now  hear 
the  sound  of  the  Prussian  band  in  the  hot, 
sultry  air.  I  can  see  the  long  table,  with 
its  green  cover ;  the  '  Rouge,'  on  which, — 
trembling  at  my  own  audacity, — I  laid  a  single 
florin,  to  see  it  swept  away  ! 

Many  amusing  recollections  crowd  upon  my 
mind.  One  day  in  particular  comes  before 
me.  A  merry  young  party,  we  made  an 
excursion  through  the  forest  to  the  Platte, 
and  went  to  the  '  Gasthaus '  there,  by  way  of 
having  luncheon.  Among  the  doubtful  dainties 
set  before  us,  a  '  Pfannkuchen '  of  unusual 
size  excited  general  amusement.     Not  finding 
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the  possibility  of  mastering  this  huge  produc- 
tion of  German  art,  our  mirth  was  in  full 
fling,  with  the  rejected  delicacy  staring  us 
reproachfully  in  the  face,  when  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  one  of  the  party. 

There,  gazing  wistfully  from  us  to  the 
coveted  dish,  stood  a  Dachshund,  by  name 
'  Joli,'  whose  long  body  and  short  legs  were 
motionless  from  suspense.  Why  should  he 
not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  occasion  ? 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  The  long 
f  Pfannkuchen '  was  held  up  in  the  air,  and 
Joli's  ready  mouth  caught  hold  of  the  lower 
end.  Stiff  and  tough,  it  did  not  give  way, 
and  Joli  was  triumphantly  dragging  it  in  its 
full  length  round  the  room,  to  the  non- 
improvement  of  the  newly  washed  floor,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  revealing  the 
horrified  face  of  the  overworked  '  Gasthaus 
Madchen,'  who  stood  aghast  at  the  unwonted 
sight  that  met  her  eyes,  and  with  folded  hands 
ejaculated  : 

*  Ach,  Gott  im  Himmel,  was  fur  Schwei- 
nerei ! ' 

A  double   florin,   however,   soon    gave  her 
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the  necessary  consolation,  and  we  left  her 
beaming  with  rosy  satisfaction. 

How  often  has  the  recollection  of  this  in- 
cident enlivened  the  sober  moments  of  later 
years ! 

The  spacious  Hotel  de  Russie  at  Frankfort, 
a  palace  building  of  old  times, — now  no  longer 
existing, — was  witness  of  many  a  happy  day  on 
the  way  to  Baden-Baden  and  Switzerland.  I 
never  tired  of  seeking  out  the  old  streets,  and 
reviving  the  attraction  I  felt  for  their  quaint 
high  houses.  Baden,  with  its  gay  life  and 
evening  amusements,  exciting  for  the  time, 
left  no  endearing  impression,  romantic  though 
the  Lichtenthal  Allee  and  the  old  Schloss  may 
seem  at  first  sight. 

Dreaming  in  the  twilight  dim, 

I  thought  of  long  ago  ; 
Till  voices  gone  returned  to  haunt 

The  streamlet's  silver  flow. 
Soft  echoes  of  familiar  strains 

Recalled  a  long-lost  tone, 
And  many  a  vanished  scene  appeared, 

To  Memory  dearer  grown. 
But  I  was  only  dreaming, 
In  the  twilight  dim. 
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Near  me,  in  the  fading  light, 

There  shone  a  vision  fair, 
While  shadows  of  the  years  gone  by 

Passed  through  the  summer  air. 
A  tender  glance  my  spirit  moved, 

And  filled  mine  eyes  with  tears  ; 
I  thought  of  what  might  once  have  changed 

The  course  of  later  years. 

But  I  was  only  dreaming, 
In  the  twilight  dim. 

One  by  one  the  stars  looked  down, 

And  still  the  shadows  came  ; 
Till  in  the  late  and  darkening  hour 

They  seemed  to  breathe  a  name. 
I  then  awoke,  and  knew  that  all 

Had  only  been  a  dream  ; 
The  dear  familiar  sounds  were  but 

The  murmur  of  the  stream, 

While  I  was  only  dreaming, 
In  the  twilight  dim. 

Now,  when  in  the  evening  lone 

I  think  of  days  long  past, 
The  shadows  come,  and  gently  say 

4  This  dream  may  be  the  last ' ; 
So  ever,  looking  onward,  still 

I  hear  the  distant  strain, 
That  sounds  like  music  in  the  breeze, 

And  speaks  to  me  again, 

When  I  am  softly  dreaming, 
In  the  twilight  dim. 

G 
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XIII 

REPRESENTATION  OF  ANIMATE  AND 
INANIMATE  NATURE 

The  power  of  faithfully  representing  a  familiar, 
or  even  a  passing  scene, — and  so  preserving  to 
the  outer  sight  that  which  can  never  fade  away 
from  memory's  view, — is  one  of  the  happiest 
gifts  that  falls  to  our  share.  Not  only  the 
practice  of  this  talent  is  in  itself  a  never-failing 
resource  for  unemployed  hours,  but  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  fixing  our  attention  on  the 
myriad  attractions  of  nature  and  art  which  may 
not  be  visible  to  a  superficial  observer. 

With  what  delight  does  the  painter  hail  a 
sudden  light  thrown  upon  a  previously  hidden 
charm  !  When,  after  fog  or  rain,  a  break  in 
the  sky  allows  the  sun  to  shed  down  a  ray  on 
an  ideal  distance, — how  that  glory,  unperceived 
by  the  many  who  only  view  it  as  an  encouraging 
sign  of  mend  in  the  weather,  is  conveyed  to 
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the  canvas  by  immortal  touches  !  The  tones 
of  music, — however  impressive, — pass  away 
from  the  ear,  but  well-accomplished  imitations 
of  Divine  works  remain  to  impress  futurity,  to 
rouse  ambition  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  to 
support  memory  with  a  halo  of  reality. 

What,  on  the  downward  way  of  life,  is  more 
powerful  to  recall  a  vanished  scene  than  a  few 
strokes  from  the  pencil  !  Tears  rise  to  the 
eyes  at  the  unchanged  view,  still  visible  to 
waning  sight.  Happy  recollections  throng  the 
mind  and  thrill  the  heart. 

The  pages  of  an  album, — long  unopened, — 
are  turned  over,  and  past  years  are  lived 
again.  Not  only  the  scenes  represented  appear 
before  us,  unaltered  by  the  ravages  of  time  and 
age  which  obscure  the  brightness  of  memory, — 
but  feelings, — and  the  inspirations  that  prompted 
those  feelings, — return  to  strengthen  a  now 
enfeebled  heart.  We  stand  before  a  glowing 
picture,  in  the  twilight  hours  of  life,  and  a 
radiant  beam  of  the  Past  breaks  through  the 
clouds  which  encompass  the  present. 

So  much,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  the   inanimate   representation    of  a 
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loved  countenance,  whose  animated,  varied 
expression  remains  in  our  heart !  We  can 
have  no  desire  to  seize  the  persuasion  of  a 
truth  we  know,  alas !  too  well.  That  sacred 
appearance  has  vanished  from  this  world,  and 
no  cold  production  of  art  can  simulate  the 
living  image,  withdrawn  from  our  view  by  an 
irrefutable  decree.  The  only  consolation  left 
to  lingerers  here  is  the  remembrance  of  looks, 
smiles,  and  sympathy,  which  accompanied  the 
words  we  can  never  hear  again. 

The  more  intent  our  gaze  at  a  changeless 
visage,  the  more  we  are  saddened  by  our  in- 
ability to  call  forth  a  once  familiar  expression. 

No  brush,  no  pencil,  and  no  pen  have  been 
given  from  above  the  power  of  depicting  life  ; 
but  memory's  blessed  help  is  ever  at  hand, 
and  our  closed  eyes  cannot  shut  out  the 
beloved  form  that  no  longer  exists  ;  whether 
we  wander  restlessly  through  the  world,  or 
whether  we  sit  by  the  lonely  fireside  of  a 
silent  home,  once  gladdened  by  the  presence 
of  love.  The  voice, — long  hushed, — still  rings 
in  our  ears,  though  near  sounds  grow  faint. 

As  long  as  the  support  of  memory  is  not 
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withdrawn,  which  of  us  would  wake  from  these 
divine  inspirations  to  gaze  at  a  cold,  immovable 
impression,  devoid  of  spirit  and  soul ! 

I  remember  thee  !   when  the  sunrays  play 
At  early  morn,  o'er  the  smiling  fields, 

Where  the  cool  dew  glistens  and  melts  away 
In  the  warm,  soft  splendour  to  which  it  yields. 

I  remember  thee  !  when  the  last  beams  die 
On  the  wooded  hills  with  a  farewell  glow  ; 

And  the  air  is  stirred  by  a  passing  sigh 

That  saddens  the  streamlet's  enlivening  flow. 

I  remember  thee  !  when  the  night's  dark  shades 
Extinguish  the  glories  of  sunlit  hours  ; 

When  the  silent  stars  gaze  on  all  that  fades, 

And  watch  young  blossoms  and  blooming  flowers. 

I  remember  thee  !  when  the  fire-light  brings 
Fond  visions  of  vanished  times  and  scenes, 

Flooding  the  love  to  which  memory  clings 

With  yearnings  that  know  what  loneliness  means. 

I  remember  thee  !  when  a  haunting  chord 

Is  lost  in  the  jar  of  echoes  untuned  ; 
When  the  chilling  world,  with  its  ruthless  sword, 

Inflicts  on  my  spirit  a  secret  wound. 

In  the  noisy  din  of  life's  busy  way; 

When  the  falling  mist  makes  it  hard  to  see  ; 
In  the  rising  light  of  the  coming  day  ; — 

O  when  do  I  not  remember  thee  ! 
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XIV 

RESIGNATION 

No  experience  is  more  difficult  to  a  hopeful 
nature  to  contend  with  than  continually  re- 
peated disappointment.  In  the  beginning  a 
buoyant  spirit  recovers, — though  staggered  by 
deceived  expectations, — and  grasps  at  a  new 
interest  or  a  new  hope.  The  first  streak  of 
light  on  the  horizon  attracts  an  eager  gaze,  and 
confidence  resumes  its  place  again.  If,  however, 
it  receives  a  too  frequent  blow,  it  falls  crushed 
to  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more,  and  the  only 
solace  is  to  be  found  in  resignation. 

A  widowed  mother,  having  passed  through 
the  vale  of  sorrow,  centres  all  her  hopes  in 
three  children  for  whom  she  works  with  un- 
flagging industry  and  perseverance.  The 
eldest,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old,  dis- 
plays  an    intelligence    far    beyond    her    years, 
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and  her  bright,  affectionate  disposition  sheds 
a  cheerful  influence  over  the  humble  house- 
hold. She  already  helps  her  mother  in  her 
various  duties  and  tasks,  besides  instructing 
her  little  brother  and  sister  in  the  knowledge 
she  gained  during  the  better  days  of  her 
father's  lifetime.  She  leads  little  Neddy,  now 
seven  years  old,  through  the  fields  and  woods, 
— when  an  hour  of  leisure  allows  her  to  go 
beyond  the  garden, — opening  his  childish  mind 
to  the  goodness  of  a  great  Creator,  whose 
bounties  are  distributed  by  Nature's  hand  to 
each  of  His  creatures.  She  sings  her  baby 
sister,  now  attaining  her  second  birthday,  to 
sleep,  with  the  pure  inspirations  of  her  un- 
spotted spirit.  The  birthday  is  kept  with 
every  joyous  recognition  of  the  Divine  Love 
reigning  above,  and  exhibited  on  earth  in  a 
contented  home. 

A  warning  comes  ;  a  break  in  the  support- 
ing joy  of  this  lonely,  destitute  family  is  per- 
ceived ;  a  fading  symptom  shows  itself  on  the 
mother's  foremost  hope  and  stay. 

Edie,  the  blooming  flower  of  the  house, 
droops. 
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For  some  time  no  serious  apprehension  is 
roused,  though  a  visible  languor  creeps  over 
her,  and  her  wonted  gaiety  is  stilled.  An 
anxious  look  in  her  clear  eyes  betrays  dis- 
turbing thoughts,  when  her  help  is  required 
in  the  daily  routine,  of  which  she  has  ever 
been  the  most  energetic  support. 

One  day,  feeling  conscious  of  a  change  at 
hand,  she  calls  her  little  brother, — now  verging 
on  his  tenth  year, — and  they  reach  together 
the  stile  it  had  been  her  delight  to  swing 
herself  across,  springing  into  the  meadow 
beyond.  She  attempts  no  farther  advance, 
and  sits  down  exhausted,  holding  Neddy's 
hand,  and  looking  earnestly  into  his  face. 
Fondly  stroking  his  hair,  she  says  : 

1  Neddy,  darling,  if  I  were  to  have  to  go 
away  for  a  time,  would  you  take  my  place, 
and  help  mother  ?  You  are  now  a  little  man, 
always  good  and  sensible ;  don't  you  think 
you  could  also  teach  Daisy  ? ' 

He  fixes  his  wondering  eyes  on  hers,  and 
answers :  '  But  Edie,  would  God  think  me 
good,  or  clever  enough,  to  take  your  place  ? ' 

A  few  words,  quietly  uttered,  with  her  cheek 
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against  his,  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  her 
reasoning  :  '  God  would  not  take  me  away, 
darling,  if  He  did  not  know  you  would  do 
all  as  well  or  better  than  I.' 

Proud  of  her  confidence  in  him,  he  asks 
how  soon  he  is  to  be  proved,  and  counts  on 
his  fingers,  with  eager  interest,  the  different 
duties  she  will  leave  in  his  charge.  An  ex- 
pression of  peaceful  satisfaction  lights  up  her 
face.  c  It  may  be  very  soon,  dear,'  she  answers, 
'  and  now  I  know  all  is  right.' 

The  two  children  cling  to  each  other  as 
they  wander  towards  home  through  the  tall 
yellow  corn,  waving  in  the  evening  breeze. 
The  shadow  of  a  cloud  crosses  their  path,  and 
the  little  fellow  slightly  shudders.  He  throws 
his  arms  round  his  sister,  and  sobs  out: 

'  Don't  go  away,  Edie,  don't  leave  us  ;  I  can 
never  be  as  good  as  you  are.' 

She  quiets  him  with  her  caresses  and  assur- 
ances, and  they  seek  their  mother  together. 
Startled  by  their  unusual  appearance,  she 
glances  from  one  to  the  other. 

1  Edie,  my  child,'  she  exclaims,  '  you  don't 
look  well ;  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
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The  little,  earnest  face  looks  older  to-day, 
and  more  loving  as  the  answer  comes  : 

'  Mammy,  my  own  mother,  if  I  must  go 
away,  Neddy  will  do  all  I  have  done  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better  too.' 

The  veil  falls  from  the  unhappy  mother's 
eyes,  and  she  sees  the  crushing  truth. 

A  few  days  pass  by,  the  hours  and  moments 
of  which  are  counted. 

All  of  a  sudden  Edie  is  seized  with  an 
attack  of  faintness.  She  looks  down  upon  the 
curly  head  leaning  against  her  sofa,  and  lays 
her  hand  upon  it,  gasping  out  the  hardly 
audible  words  : 

'  Darling,  be  mother's  help,  and  follow  me.' 

A   second    time    sorrow  deals  a  staggering 

blow,   and  a  void,   never    to   be   filled    again, 

creates  an  almost  empty  feeling  in  the  bereaved 

•mother's  heart.     Her  joy,  her  pride,  her  help 

is  gone ;  how  can  she  replace  her  ? 

Edie's  last  words  sank  deeply  into  her  little 
brother's  mind  and  heart,  and  have  roused 
aspirations  above  his  years.  He  sometimes 
feels  awed  by  the  responsibility  bequeathed  to 
him  in  those  last  moments.      When  he  feels 
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inclined  to  neglect  the  work  she  left  him  to 
do,  or  to  say  a  hasty  word,  he  goes  to  the 
stile,  and  buries  his  face  in  the  grass,  sobbing. 

When  he  looks  up  again,  soft  eyes,  he 
knows  to  be  an  angel's,  look  down  upon  him 
with  encouraging  love.  He  counts  on  his 
fingers  over  again,  as  he  did  the  day  he  under- 
took his  task,  his  various  duties.  By  degrees 
he  winds  himself  into  his  mother's  life  as  a 
sustaining  necessity,  and,  though  more  bowed 
than  after  her  first  trial,  she  is  able,  once  more, 
to  raise  her  heart  in  thankfulness  for  still  re- 
maining blessings. 

One  day  she  seizes  a  determination  she 
has  been  slow  in  coming  to.  Neddy  must  go 
to  school.  His  future  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  lessen  her  cares,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  his  cheering  presence  affords  her. 
She  bravely  faces  her  duty,  and  the  boy  enters 
upon  his  school  life,  full  of  resolute  intentions 
to  be  a  still  greater  help  in  the  time  to  come, 
than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

Two  years  pass  away,  during  which  time 
the  fond  mother  becomes  more  and  more 
conscious  of  an  increasing  joy  in  her  existence. 
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Neddy  has  won  the  hearts  and  gained  the 
praises  of  all  his  teachers.  He  takes  a  fore- 
most place  in  his  class  and  is  held  up  as  an 
example  for  all  his  companions.  The  short 
distance  enables  her  to  reach  his  temporary 
home  in  twenty  minutes  by  the  train,  which 
takes  up  passengers  at  the  country  station, 
only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  her  house. 

One  day,  when  she  is  busy  at  her  household 
duties,  while  watching  through  the  window 
Daisy's  sprightly  steps  as  she  waters  the  gay 
flowers  in  the  garden,  a  man  opens  the  gate, 
and  approaches  the  door  with  hasty  steps. 
She  hurries  to  meet  him,  with  an  inward  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  A  telegram,  which  she 
seizes  and  tears  open,  bears  the  words  : 

1  An  accident  has  occurred  ;  come  at  once.' 

Terror-stricken,  she  calls  Daisy,  and  gives 
her  in  charge  to  the  maid,  while  she  sees,  from 
a  glance  at  the  clock,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose. 

How  she  reaches  the  station  she  does  not 
know.  The  train  is  just  on  the  move  when 
she  has  secured  her  ticket,  and  she  is  hastily 
pushed  into  an  empty  corner.     Little  incidents 
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not  usually  noticeable,  impress  her  fevered 
imagination,  and  weigh  upon  her  heart  like 
lead.  A  little  boy,  holding  his  mother's  skirt, 
kisses  his  hand  to  some  one  in  the  moving 
train ; — a  little  girl,  at  the  other  side,  gravely 
fixes  an  earnest  gaze  on  the  white  face  of  the 
bowed  figure  cowering  in  the  corner,  till  it  is 
borne  out  of  sight.  The  familiar  fields,  with 
their  neat  palings,  remind  her  of  different 
days.  A  lamb  frolics  round  its  mother  ; — the 
blue  smoke  ascends  peacefully  from  the 
chimney  of  a  smiling  cottage.  A  shining 
stream  reflects  the  drooping  branches  of  trees, 
heavy  with  luxuriant  foliage. 

All  these  things  seem  to  have  a  meaning  she 
cannot  grasp. 

The  train  slackens  its  pace :  her  force 
threatens  to  desert  her ;  but,  somehow,  she 
finds  herself,  after  a  few  minutes,  at  the  door 
where  a  beaming  face  was  wont  to  meet  her. 
Grave  looks  await  her  now,  and  her  hand  is 
kindly  pressed,  when  a  figure  comes  forward, 
which  she  intuitively  guesses  to  be  the  doctor's. 
She  tries  to  speak,  but  the  words  won't  come  ; 
her   inquiring   looks   draw   forth   the   answer : 
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'  There  is  no  pain '  ;  and  her  last  spark  of 
hope  is  quenched. 

She  exerts  her  little  remnant  of  courage  to 
hear  what  has  happened. 

Touched  with  compassion  for  a  little  dog, 
struggling  with  the  current  of  the  narrow 
river  which  passes  through  the  fields  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  playground,  Neddy,  secure 
of  his  swimming  ability, — and  counting  on  more 
than  his  strength, — plunged  into  the  water  to 
deliver  the  little  animal  from  its  peril.  He 
was,  however,  borne  by  the  force  of  the  water 
to  some  distance,  where  he  was  dashed  against 
a  heap  of  stones  at  the  edge  of  the  shore. 
Here  he  was  discovered,  in  an  unconscious 
state,  after  half  an  hour's  search.  The 
doctor's  examination  proved  the  rupture  of 
inward  muscles,  probably  caused  by  his  violent 
struggles  with  the  furious  current  of  the 
stream  at  the  point  to  which  he  was  carried. 
His  present  condition  pointed  to  paralysis, 
and  the  end  could  not  be  far  off. 

With  anguish  eating  at  the  root  of  her  heart, 
the  unfortunate  mother  stands  at  the  bedside 
of  the  motionless  sufferer.     He  opens  his  eyes, 
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and  fixes  them  with  wistful  love  upon  her 
face ;  he  tries  to  move,  but,  finding  his  want 
of  power,  his  face  assumes  a  wondering  ex- 
pression. She  leans  over  him  to  catch  the 
words  he  tries  to  murmur  : 

1  Mother,  if  I  must  follow  Edie,  say  I  have 
been  a  help  to  you.' 

'  My  treasure,'  she  answers,  '  you  have  been 
even  more  to  me  than  Edie  was.' 

A  look  of  deep  satisfaction  crosses  his  face, 
as  he  whispers  : 

'  Edie  was  right ;  she  said  God  would  not 
take  her  unless  He  knew  I  could  take  her 
place.' 

The  agonised  mother  watches  the  passing 
away  of  another  earthly  treasure,  and  she  then 
lays  him  to  rest  by  her  other  dear  ones. 

Her  mind  now  wanders  through  the  dark- 
ness of  despondency  for  some  months,  this 
blow  having  been  more  stunning,  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experience.  At  last,  one  day,  her 
eyes  rest  longer  than  usual  on  Daisy's  face, 
and  she  is  struck  by  the  older  and  more 
thoughtful  expression  of  the  lovely,  fair  coun- 
tenance.     Has  she   overlooked   this   last   and 
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most  beautiful  gift  of  a  loving  Creator  ?  Re- 
proaching herself  severely  for  past  ingratitude, 
she  concentrates  the  whole  love  of  her  heart 
on  this  one  remaining  object.  Energy  and 
hope  again  work  together  in  her  life. 

Time  advances,  while  mother  and  daughter 
are  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Daisy's  birthday 
of  fifteen  is  approaching,  and  her  mother 
makes  every  preparation  to  hail  a  day  neither 
of  her  other  children  had  reached. 

But,  before  that  day,  a  startling  report  raises 
its  warning.  Diphtheria  has  broken  out  in  the 
village  close  by,  and  victim  after  victim  is 
carried  away.  Faint  at  heart,  the  mother 
watches  her  child,  anxious  at  each  change  in 
the  lovely  face  before  her.  At  times  she  is 
frightened  by  an  angelic  light  in  the  large 
violet  eyes,  and  she  wonders  what  lies  in  their 
depths,  still  unrevealed,  even  to  her. 

She  receives  a  sudden  shock,  which  she 
argues  to  herself  as  meaningless,  when  Daisy 
gaily  says  : 

'  Mother,  why  do  people  say  that  Friday, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  a  month,  are  unlucky 
days?      My   birthday   will   be  on   Friday,  the 
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thirteenth,  yet  it  will  be  a  happy  day  to  both 
of  us,  won't  it  ? ' 

1  Yes,  my  child,'  her  mother  answers,  fold- 
ing her  in  her  arms,  '  God  will  make  it  a  happy 
day.' 

Thursday  comes.  In  the  morning  Daisy 
complains  of  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in 
her  throat,  which  makes  swallowing  difficult. 
The  terrified  mother  sends  for  the  doctor,  but 
before  he  arrives  worse  symptoms  have  already 
developed  themselves.  He  declares  the  illness 
to  be  diphtheria,  though  of  a  mild  form. 
Hours  of  anxious  watching  follow,  during 
which  the  increasing  want  of  breath  and  signs 
of  fever  become  alarming.  The  sanguine  hope 
held  out  dwindles  away,  and  Friday  morning 
finds  despair  an  inmate  of  the  home,  thus 
stricken  for  the  fourth  time  by  the  Hand  of 
God.  .  .  . 

Daisy's  place  is  now  also  vacant ;  the  desolate 
mother  is  only  kept  up  by  the  thought  that 
the  same  illness  may  shortly  rejoin  them.  Day 
after  day  passes  away,  till  the  deadly  disease 
disappears  from  the  neighbourhood.  Life, 
in   its  most  lonely   form,   stares  the   forsaken 
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one  in  the  face.  No  earthly  hope  can  ever 
heal  her  last  wound  :  but,  sometimes,  in  the 
solemn  silence,  voices  seem  to  murmur  vague 
sounds. 

Once,  on  a  dreary  winter's  evening,  when 
the  snow  covers  the .  mounds  in  the  near 
churchyard  with  a  white  pall,  she  strives  to 
catch  a  more  distinct  meaning  in  a  familiar 
tone,  and  these  words  seem  to  be  uttered  : 

'  Mother,  a  happy  day  joined  us  to  each 
other,  and  we  are  waiting  here  for  you.' 

A  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  comes  over 
her  at  the  thought  that  three  spirits  she  was 
counted  worthy  of  guiding,  are  watching  over 
her  with  their  pure  love  ;  and  she  bows  her 
head  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will. 

The  snow  continues  to  fall ;  the  night  passes 
silently  away.  Morning  breaks,  and  the  grey 
light  of  day  finds  her  oft-repeated  task  of 
patient  resignation  concluded.  The  hope 
which  upheld  her  through  all  earthly  sorrows 
and  disappointments  shines  out,  full  and  clear, 
in  the  presence  of  those  she  loved  so  well  in 
this  world. 


^ 
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Where  played  the  sunrays,  shadows  fall ; 

Where  bloomed  a  rose,  the  dead  leaves  hang ; 
Hushed  is  the  young  endearing  call, 

Fled  are  the  birds  that  joyous  sang. 

Oh  changing  world  ! 

The  home,  where  love  once  brightly  shone, 
Where  mirth  and  laughter  filled  the  air, 

Sorrow  has  darkened  ;  no  glad  tone 
Breaks  on  the  mournful  silence  there. 
Oh  changing  life  ! 

Forgotten  long  the  precious  token 

That  once  had  power  to  enthral  ; 
Broken  the  vows  too  lightly  spoken, 

Frozen  the  love  that  trusted  all. 

Oh  changing  heart  ! 

Where  dewdrops  kissed  the  summer  fields, 
The  grass  is  moist  with  wintry  tears  ; 

Tears,  from  whose  flow  the  harvest  yields 
Fruitful  supplies  for  chequered  years. 

Oh  changes  strange  ! 

When  earthly  links  grow  weak  and  part, 
And  Time  wraps  in  her  shroud  the  Past, 

Weary  of  changes  here,  each  heart 
Sinks  to  its  tranquil  rest  at  last, 

In  changeless  Peace  ! 
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XV 

A  JOURNEY  TO  ROME  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

In  these  days  travellers  who  are  greeted  on 
landing  at  Calais  by  the  sight  of  '  Trains 
de  Luxe,'  and  'Rapides,'  ready  to  convey 
them  in  carriages,  comfortably  warmed,  to 
their  destination  in  the  sunny  South,  have 
little  conception  of  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships that  beset  and  attended  my  first  journey 
to  the  eternal  city. 

Having  passed  the  autumn  at  Nice,  and  my 
blooming  anticipations  having  been  withered 
by  the  glaring  '  Promenade  des  Anglais,'  which 
I  likened  to  a  Southern  Brighton,  with  its  row 
of  showy,  shining  houses ;  and  the  white  bed 
of  the  dried-up  Paillon  not  being  a  realisation 
of  my  dreams  of  one  of  the  celestial  scenes 
about  to  appear  before  me,  I  persuaded  my 
mother    to   turn   towards   Rome,   certain   that 
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the  journey  thither  would  answer  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  One  difficulty  had 
to  be  surmounted.  The  drive  along  the 
precipiced  heights  of  the  Cornice  road  in  a 
Vetturino  carriage,  presented  to  her  naturally 
timid  imagination  dangers,  the  fear  of  which 
no  reasoning  could  dissipate  ;  I  therefore  joy- 
fully gave  in  to  the  only  means  of  inducing 
her  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Genoa,  and 
the  coupe  of  the  diligence  was  forthwith 
engaged  for  an  advanced  day  in  December. 

A  cloudless  morning  found  us  on  the 
longed-for  way,  as  the  heavy  diligence  slowly 
ascended  the  height  to  Turbia,  and  jolted 
down  to  Mentone.  On  and  on,  from  orange 
garden  to  olive  grove  ;  round  sunlit  headlands, 
each  turn  disclosing  an  enchanting  view  ;  with 
the  deep  blue  sea, — separated  by  a  silver  line  in 
the  far  distance  from  the  azure  sky, — glittering 
in  the  brilliant  light  that  streamed  into  our 
coupe ;  onward  we  rolled,  till  the  softer, 
graver  beams  of  the  moon  added  grandeur  to 
the  loveliness. 

In  the  early  morning  we  arrived  at  Genoa, 
and    my   expectations    were    realised    for    two 
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days.  Then,  adieu  to  the  blue  Mediterranean 
and  warming  sunrays,  as  the  train  steamed 
through  the  hourly  increasing  cold  ;  while  I 
vainly  strove  to  conceal  from  myself  feel- 
ings of  disenchantment,  fated  to  be  all  but 
frozen  in  the  Hotel  Brun  at  Bologna,  where 
the  huge  blocks  of  wood  hissed  up  the 
chimneys  of  the  lofty  rooms  prepared  for  us. 
Early  dawn  found  us  again  on  our  way,  and 
the  arrival  at  Pisa  did  not  raise  my  fallen 
hopes.  Spite  of  my  admiration  for  the 
Cathedral  and  Campo  Santo,  two  days  there 
deepened  my  longing  for  a  more  genial  aspect 
and  atmosphere ;  so  hope  again  shed  its 
warming  influence  on  my  buoyant  disposition. 
An  icy  Tramontana,  however,  that  seemed  to 
enter  into  every  corner  of  our  hotel  on  the 
Lung'  Arno  at  Florence,  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  our  seeing  more  than  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  from  whence  we  hurried 
back  to  the  hotel ;  but  alas  !  the  penetrating 
wind  allowed  no  fire  to  warm  our  rooms. 

The  next  morning,  at  six,  we  started  for 
Ficulle,  where  an  extra  post-carriage  was 
engaged    to   meet   us  and   take    us    over  the 
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mountains  to  Rome,  in  company  with  the 
diligence.  It  was  considered  safer  that  our 
carriage  should  not,  alone,  run  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  by  the  brigands,  known  to 
haunt  that  road. 

When  we  reached  the  height  over  Ficulle, 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene  that  opened  to 
our  view  filled  me  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
for  a  time  I  almost  ignored -the  increasing  cold. 
Mountain  rose  behind  mountain,  covered  with 
purest,  whitest  snow  ;  black  stems  of  giant 
trees,  with  their  myriad  frosted  branches, 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  white  expanse, 
and  seemed  to  ascend  into  the  veiled,  leaden 
sky.  No  life,  no  habitation,  broke  the  solemn 
solitude  of  the  wintry  scene. 

At  last,  towards  dusk,  we  came  to  a  stop 
in  the  dead-looking  town  of  Orvieto,  where 
we  were  informed  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  continue  the  journey  till  the 
morning ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  pass  the  night,  shivering  over  the 
hissing  wood,  in  the  hotel,  the  aspect  of  which 
offered  no  consolation  to  our  defeated  hopes. 

At  dawn,  a  rumour  reached  us  that  the  dili- 
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gence  was  starting,  so  we  hastened  to  be  also 
on  the  way.  Snow,  nothing  but  snow  on  all 
sides — our  carriage  and  the  diligence  jolting 
over  the  frozen  ruts,  the  latter  to  all  appear- 
ance having  a  loosening  wheel ;  cold  and 
hungry — after  several  hours  of  weariness — we 
entered  the  town  of  Viterbo,  where  the  fountain 
on  the  Piazza  was  turned  into  hanging  icicles. 
Here,  again,  we  came  to  a  stop,  the  mountain 
beyond  being  impassable,  and  no  post  having 
arrived  from  Rome  that  day. 

Another  night  in  a  freezing  atmosphere  ; 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  at  the  dim  lights, 
flickering  on  the  frozen  snow,  with,  here  and 
there,  an  old  woman  trying  to  obtain  warmth 
from  a  heated  '  scaldino.'  No  sound  broke 
upon  the  silence — except,  now  and  then,  a 
voice  saying,  '  E  arrivato  il  corriere  di  Roma  ?  ' 
To  which  there  was  each  time  the  same  hope- 
less response,  '  Non  ancora! 

Patience  was  practised  till  when,  towards 
morning,  the  looked-for  corriere  arrived.  We 
were  then  informed  that,  during  the  present 
exceptional  state  of  the  road,  the  usual  moun- 
tain pass  was  declared  unsafe,  owing  to  a  band 
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of  brigands  who  were  making  a  harvest  of  the 
opportunity  ;  so  we,  under  the  protection  of  the 
diligence,  undertook  the  longer  way  through 
most  romantic  scenery.  Gracefully  formed 
hills,  more  strikingly  lovely  from  their  dazzling 
whiteness,  bounded  the  snowy  landscape,  here 
and  there  admitting  of  a  glimpse  of  a  blue 
mountain.  Forest  openings  sometimes  revealed 
views  of  ideal,  hazy  distance ;  often  we  passed 
an  old  ruin  or  arch  ;  only  our  ears  and  thoughts 
were  disturbed  by  continual  hammering  at  the 
loosening  wheel  of  the  '  breaking-down  old 
diligence,'  as  one  of  the  weary  passengers 
termed  it.  At  last  our  courier, — impatient 
at  the  frequent  stoppages, — ordered  our  car- 
riage to  pass  by  at  a  gallop,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  the  wide  waste  of  the 
Campagna. 

Towards  midnight  we  entered  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  but  our  progress  was  arrested  on 
the  far-famed  Piazza  by  the  douaniers.  Cold 
and  sleepy,  but  still  good-humoured,  after 
receiving  a  good  buona  mano^  they  gave  us  to 
understand  that  were  a  little  more  added  to 
that  sum  we  might  pass  on  unmolested.      This 
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request  was  gladly  granted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  claimed  the  rooms  that  had  been 
in  waiting  for  us  two  days  at  the  Hotel  de 
Russie — in  those  days  icy,  as  all  Italian  houses 
were. 

All  sufferings  and  difficulties  were  made  up 
for  when,  the  next  morning,  I  stood  in  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincio, 
gazing,  with  suspended  breath  and  enchanted 
eyes,  through  the  artificial  arch  in  the  dark  ilex 
grove,  at  the  shadowy,  distant  vision  of  that 
church  of  sacred  and  ancient  fame,  St.  Peter's  ! 


Proudly  thou  standest  'gainst  the  azure  sky, 
Framed  by  the  Ilex-trees  on  Pincio's  hill, 

Where  sombre  leaves  withdraw  to  dignify 
The  sacred  vision  of  thy  grandeur  still. 

St.  Peter's  !  who  but  knows  thy  ancient  fame  ? 

And  who  unmoved  thy  beauty  far  descries  ? 
What  soul  but  feels  enchanted  when  thy  name 

A  realised  ideal,  first  implies  ? 

Well  that  the  Ilex  grove  may  not  conceal 
Glories,  which  distance  can  but  fondly  dim, 

And,  shadowy  though  they  be,  designs  reveal 
For  God  conceived,  and  sanctified  by  Him  ! 


S/.  Peters. 


San  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
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Having  passed  from  the  season  of  frozen 
fountains  and  smoky  chimneys  into  the  time 
when  the  almond-trees  display  their  delicate 
blossoms  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  ;  and  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  health 
after  an  attack  of  malarial  fever, — which  had 
threatened  to  make  of  me  a  Roman  ruin, — 
my  spirits  resumed  their  full  elasticity  at  the 
prospect  of  a  journey  by  moonlight  from 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Follonica,  from  whence  we 
were  to  take  the  railway  to  Florence.  At 
that  time  the  brigands  were  so  numerous  on 
that  route  that  the  diligence  was  generally 
adopted,  as  the  least  risky  conveyance. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  moonlit  night — the  deep  hush  of  the 
southern  air — the  motionless  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  trees  as  they  stood  out  against 
the  starry  sky — the  glassy  river,  across  which 
we  were  ferried,  glistening  in  the  silver  moon- 
beams ;  while  the  horses  of  the  diligence, 
immovable  as  statues,  seemed  to  catch  their 
calmness  from  the  still  atmosphere  ?  The 
impression  left  by  such  a  scene  of  shadowy 
beauty  cannot  fade  away  from  a  vivid  imagina- 
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tion.  It  sank  deeply  into  my  mind,  with  the 
thought  that  all  the  triumphs  of  art  bear  no 
comparison  with  one  touch  of  divine  nature. 

The  next  six  weeks  glided  by  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  a  Florentine  spring,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  without  a  frequent  visit 
from  the  merciless  '  Tramontana.'  Between 
those  visits  what  rosy  expectations  were  realised 
by  glorious  sunset  views  from  Bello  Sguardo 
and  San  Miniato  ! 

The  first  of  May  found  us  turning  north- 
ward in  a  sudden  burst  of  summer  heat  and 
sunshine,  and  we  travelled  on  through  the  night 
to  Turin.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  early  dawn 
at  Piacenza,  the  touching  notes  of  awakening 
birds  in  the  hush  of  the  silent  air — the  per- 
fume of  opening  flowers,  and — above  all — 
the  longing  that  possessed  me  not  to  break 
the  spell  that  seemed  to  chain  my  fancy,  as 
the  train  moved  slowly  on  ! 

Another  charm  awaited  me  when  I  opened 
my  window  in  the  early  morning,  at  Aix- 
les-Bains.  A  splendid  Judas-tree  spread  its 
branches  covered  with  pink  blossoms  over  a 
trim  garden,  with  blue  mountains  in  the  back- 


Bello  Seuardo. 


Lac  du  Bourget. 
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ground  ;  while  here  and  there  a  bright  sunbeam 
fell  into  the  rocky  clefts,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  spring  verdure.  The  air  was 
fresh  from  a  recent  shower,  and  raindrops 
glistened  on  the  grass  and  flowers. 

The  day  was  exquisite  in  its  cool  brightness, 
and  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Lac  du 
Bourget,  whose  still  water  reflected  the  smallest 
detail  of  the  rural  beauty. 

Years  afterwards  when  I  returned  to  Aix, 
with  some  difficulty  I  discovered  the  garden, 
but  the  beautiful  Judas-tree  no  longer  existed. 
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XVI 

NEGLECTED    CHARMS PASSAU 

Although  the  rapid  locomotion  of  the 
present  day  is  a  great  boon  to  the  hurried 
traveller  whose  only  purpose  is  to  attain  the 
end  of  his  journey,  yet  this  convenience  has 
its  drawback.  The  ease  with  which  a  distant 
point  may  be  reached  tempts  many  to  neglect 
the  smaller  towns  that  cannot  boast  of  inter- 
national hotels,  while  objects  of  untold  interest 
lie  disregarded  on  the  way.  It  would  often 
seem  that  the  happy  possessor  of  a  Cook's 
through  ticket  has  no  other  aim  but  to 
secure  his  seat,  and, — having  done  so, — to 
keep  it,  in  the  train  that  may  most  speedily 
and  comfortably  bear  him  to  the  place  named 
on  the  last  coupon.  In  this  way  the  pleasure 
is  now  forfeited  that  was  formerly  derived  from 
change  of  scene,  combined  with  the  novelty  of 
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aspect  and  life,  so  enjoyable  to  the  senses  and 
opening  to  the  mind.  A  stop  at  an  inter- 
mediate station, — where  even  the  conveyances 
waiting  for  chance  passengers  have  a  primitive 
appearance, — would  often  more  than  repay  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  of  a  day  on  way. 
The  most  refreshing  attractions  I  have  found, 
belonged  to  usually  unnoticed,  unsought  places, 
where  appearance  kept  up  its  original  character, 
and  the  contented  people  prospered  under  the 
influence  of  an  atmosphere,  undisturbed  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  more  enlightened  crowd. 

Even  a  highway  of  the  world,  such  as  Calais, 
possessed  a  charm  only  to  be  found  in  the 
simplicity  of  remote  life,  before  the  sheltering 
fortifications  were  wrenched  from  their  ancient 
foundations.  Some  of  my  readers  will  still 
remember  the  Hotel  Dessin,  with  its  old 
court  and  glazed  couloir,  from  which  the  gay 
plants  that  crept  up  the  quaint  old  walls, 
the  favourite  dog  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  talking  grey  parrot  on  his  stand,  were 
visible !  The  housemaid,  with  her  white  cap, 
seemed  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  house  as 
the  walls   themselves.      The    old    clock- tower 
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on  the  '  Place '  had  an  air  of  watchful  observa- 
tion, rarely  disturbed  by  an  unwonted  appari- 
tion. Unsought  and  only  glanced  at  by 
travellers,  Calais  kept  its  unsullied  character  ; 
how  different  from  Boulogne,  where  the 
mingling  of  races  has  made  itself  apparent, 
combined  with  an  attempt  at  English  and 
modern  embellishments. 

At  different  times  I  have  found  that  devia- 
tions from  the  usual  line,  as  well  as  from 
general  rules  in  travelling,  were  crowned  with 
success.  Once  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Vienna  with  English  friends,  having  been 
delighted  with  a  few  days  passed  at  Nurem- 
berg, we  decided  on  discovering  the  merits  of 
Passau,  if  such  this  town  could  possess !  A 
week  there  more  than  answered  our  raised 
expectations.  Peculiarly  situated,  watered  by 
three  rivers, — the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Ilz, 
— Passau  is  truly  a  delightful  place.  The 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  rural  walks  and 
views,  beautified  by  the  ever-changing  play  of 
colour.  From  sunrise  till  sunset  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  the  days  flew  by  in  the  ceaseless 
enjoyment  and  admiration  of  new  discoveries. 


*H 
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At  last  the  day  came  for  our  departure,  and 
we  even  regretted  having  to  take  leave  of 
the  Bayerischer  Hof,  which  hotel  could  not 
be  accused  of  offering,  or  displaying  any  sump- 
tuous luxuries !  The  healthy,  bracing  air, 
however,  cast  all  defects  into  the  shade.  As 
I  had  been  the  one  to  propose  this  break  in 
our  journey,  I  felt  encouraged  in  making  future 
plans  when  I  saw  tears  in  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  youngest  member  of  our  party  as  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station,  and  I  heard  the 
pathetic  ejaculation,  '  dear  Passau  ! ' 

I  have  always  found  more  pleasure  in  explor- 
ing places,  usually  passed  over  by  tourists,  than 
in  visiting  those  of  a  more  imposing  aspect, 
where  the  hand  of  modern  art  has  been  at 
work  and  left  its  disenchanting  mark. 

The  attraction  of  an  old  town  when  seen 
for  the  first  time  is  much  increased  by  the 
quaintness  of  the  hotel  we  arrive  at.  An  old 
court  surrounded  by  lofty  rooms  that  date 
from  a  time  when  space  was  still  uncramped  ; 
high  windows  looking  out  of  deep  recesses  into 
a  paved  street, — where  an  absence  of  uniformity 
is    displayed   by    the    various    designs    of  the 
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buildings  ; — staircases  and  passages  that  to  all 
appearance  were  planned  without  any  definite 
object,  unless  that  of  mystifying  the  new- 
comers who  are  in  danger  of  losing  themselves 
in  the  intricacies  that  delight  their  fancy  ;  an 
old  fountain  playing  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  a 
garden,  the  neglected  grace  of  which  is  depen- 
dent on  Nature's  care  ;  these  unwonted  sights 
lay  hold  on  an  imagination  easily  wearied  by 
the  monotony  of  so-called  modern  comfort, 
often  limited  in  its  capacity  of  proving  the 
verity  of  the  assertion. 

Each  retired  scene  of  my  past  life  is  endeared 
to  memory  with  enduring  power  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  days  and  hours  of  quiet  enjoyment, — 
unflushed  by  exciting  adventure,  or  restless 
pleasure, — leave  an  impression  that  clings  to 
the  heart  in  after  years. 


A  Cottage  in  Kent. 
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XVII 

AN    ENGLISH    COTTAGE    HOME 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  an  English 
country  scene  is  a  cottage  home.  Situated  at 
the  roadside,  or  enclosed  by  a  neat  paling  in 
a  trim  garden,  it  has  an  inviting  aspect,  striking 
to  all  passers-by.  How  much  more  affecting 
to  a  long-absent  wanderer  !  Suppose  he  is 
one  who  has  spent  years  exploring  distant 
countries  in  search  of  novelty  and  exciting 
pleasures  !  In  the  beginning  he  perceived  a 
dawning  ray  of  the  satisfaction  he  sought,  so 
alluring  in  its  influence,  that  the  very  idea  of 
any  temptation  or  interest  home-life  in  England 
could  offer,  represented  a  tameness  antipathic 
to  his  enterprising  spirit. 

Farther  and  farther  he  wandered  ; — over 
land,  over  sea.  He  beheld  wondrous  beauties, 
glorious  sights  ;  sunrise  on  the  Alps,  sunset  in 
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the  South  ;  the  glowing  marvels  of  the  East. 
He  looked  down  from  the  eternal  snows  on  a 
world  too  ordinary  for  his  elevated  thoughts. 
He  faced  the  wild  darkness  of  night  on  the 
stormy  ocean  from  the  deck  of  an  Atlantic 
liner.  The  black  waves  surged  and  foamed  ; 
the  winds  sounded  the  trumpet  of  their  fury 
while  they  chased  the  flying  clouds  over  the 
moon.  A  deceptive  content  took  possession 
of  him,  but  the  elements  at  last  found  their 
repose  ;  not  so  his  roving  mind.  He  explored 
the  obscure  mysteries  of  primeval  forests,  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Neither  the  silence  of  solitude,  nor  the  grati- 
fication of  pleasure,  contented  the  cravings  of 
his  restless  spirit. 

One  day  a  sense  of  wearied  satiety  comes 
over  him  as  he  lies  on  the  far  shore  of  that 
foreign  country,  gazing  listlessly  at  the  ocean. 
He  reviews  all  he  has  seen  and  done  during 
the  past  years,  wondering  what  he  would  care 
to  see  or  do  over  again.  Nothing  he  has 
accomplished  exhibits  the  least  attraction  ;  all 
was  unsatisfying  ;  expectations  have  vanished, 
and  no  ideals  appear,  to  rouse  new  desires,  or 
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paint  his  fancy  ;  all  have  been  exhausted.  He 
turns  to  the  dark  night  when  the  boisterous 
waves  bore  him  farther  and  farther  from  his 
own  country.  Then  he  rejoiced  in  the  ever- 
increasing  distance  that  seemed  to  herald  in  new 
hopes.    What  has  been  the  result  of  those  hopes  ? 

The  sea  heaves  before  him,  and  he  feels 
himself  drawn  as  by  magic  towards  the  glisten- 
ing horizon,  while  the  green  of  a  home-scene 
colours  the  charm  which  holds  him  in  its  spell. 
He  remembers  days  that  flew  smoothly  by, — 
undisturbed  by  novel  sights  or  longings, — and 
a  sigh  for  the  support  of  the  reliable  companion- 
ship that  never  roused  a  doubt,  escapes  from 
his  lonely  heart.  With  each  new  thought  his 
own  land  rises  more  vividly  before  his  sight. 
Why  not  return  there  for  a  time  to  gain  fresh 
impetus  for  future  enterprise  ? 

A  cloudless  sunrise  sees  him  once  more 
on  the  ocean  ;  the  boundless  freedom  of  the 
view  subdues  his  inward  agitation,  while  the 
rosy  flush  of  the  distant  sky  reflected  on  the 
shining  expanse  before  him,  seems  like  the 
dawn  of  a  hope,  waiting  to  be  unfolded. 

Days  pass  by  till  a  faint,  white  appearance 
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breaks  through  the  distant  haze,  and  England 
is  sighted.  The  returning  wanderer  feels  a 
thrill  which  his  most  exciting  adventures  were 
powerless  to  produce  ;  a  dimness  veils  his  sight, 
while  a  strange  object  seems  to  take  possession 
of  his  throat.  The  salt  breeze  of  his  own  sea 
has  a  stirring  effect  on  sensations  which  have 
been  dormant  for  years  ;  familiar  scenes,  and 
faces  that  once  cast  a  glow  on  the  unruffled 
course  of  time,  haunt  his  memory  with  crowding 
recollections.  Triumphant  in  their  buoyancy, 
the  waves  bear  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
native  island,  whose  limited  space  had  presented 
no  scope  for  his  expanding  enthusiasm.  He 
cannot  account  for  the  change  at  work,  but 
new  inclinations  lay  hold  on  his  senses. 

What  a  multitude  of  mixed  and  melted 
feelings  must  the  first  sight  of  an  English 
cottage  call  forth  from  the  yearning  heart  of 
one  who  returns  thus  weary  of  changing  scenes 
and  unfulfilled  expectations  ;  whether  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  Time  has  swept  away  home  joys 
from  his  life,  or  whether  the  patient  endurance 
of  love  has  reserved  untold  blessings  to  gild  his 
future  1 
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How  peacefully  that  cottage  home 

Nestles  among  the  shady  trees  ! 
Though  far  we  search  the  earth,  and  roam, 

No  fairer  charm  the  eye  may  please. 

Here  restless  turmoil  ne'er  disturbs 
Hours  of  sublime  content  that  speed 

Life's  tranquil  course  ; — no  vain  wish  curbs 
The  pure  desires  that  upward  lead. 

Bright  sunny  beams  of  mellow  light 

Pierce  through  the  leafy  shade,  and  smile 

On  happy  fields,  till  tranquil  night 
Resumes  her  silent  reign  awhile. 

Fair  cottage  home  !  thy  simple  peace 
Wraps  in  its  spell  each  melted  heart 

That  glows  when  hallowed  joys  increase 
The  golden  links  that  will  not  part. 
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XVIII 

INTELLIGENCE    OF    DOGS 

The  natural  love  of  animals  is  a  gift  for 
which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful. 

Many  a  solitary  walk  is  enlivened  by  the 
joyous  gambols  of  a  faithful  companion.  Many 
a  lonely  return  to  a  once  happy  home  is  cheered 
by  a  familiar  bark  and  a  noisy  welcome.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  dogs  only  lack  the  power 
of  speech  to  prove  an  intelligence,  in  some 
points,  superior  to  that  of  their  masters.  That 
they  are  capable  of  intense  enjoyment,  of  love, 
hope,  and  anxious  longings,  shows  the  working 
of  a  spirit  in  their  existence.  They  can  make 
plans  and  carry  them  out,  and  some  have  a 
marvellous  power  of  observation. 

I  remember  a  poodle  my  father  had  when 
I  was  a  child,  whose  cleverness  was  a  wonder  to 
all  who  knew  him.  He  showed  a  quite  unusual 
intelligence  on  one  occasion  when  my  father 
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and  mother  had  been  away  yachting,  and  he 
had  remained  behind  at  Cowes.  On  the  day 
of  their  return,  my  sister  and  I,  with  our 
French  governess,  went  down  to  the  beach  to 
watch  for  the  yacht,  taking  Fido  with  us.  He 
became  very  restless,  and  appeared  to  be 
watching  too.  The  weather  was  boisterous  ; 
the  sea  very  rough.  Heavy  drops  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  announced 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  we  were  turning 
towards  home,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  dog 
gave  a  frantic  bark,  and,  to  our  terror,  darted 
into  the  sea.  All  calls  were  unavailing  ;  we 
feared  the  violence  of  the  waves  would  over- 
power his  strength.  He  had  recognised  the 
Corsair  when  she  first  appeared,  making  her 
way  among  the  many  other  yachts  on  the 
Solent.  We  were  not  even  then  certain  that 
he  was  right,  for  the  yacht  was  half  hidden 
from  our  sight  by  the  foaming  waves  and  the 
heavy  rain.  Moments  of  anxious  suspense  fol- 
lowed, when,  after  his  brave  fight  with  the  sea, 
the  white  head  of  the  dog  disappeared  from 
our  view.  What  was  our  relief  and  joy  to  see 
the  boat  put  off  from  the  yacht — a  sign  that 
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Fido  was  seen  approaching  ;  and  how  we  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came  home  safe,  to  be 
once  more  the  delight  of  the  house ! 

Another  incident,  of  much  later  date, 
touched  me  very  much  as  a  proof  of  intelli- 
gence and  attachment  in  a  dog. 

A  servant  of  mine  met  a  little  dog,  evidently- 
gone  astray,  in  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Full 
of  compassion,  he  took  it  home,  knowing  that 
neither  my  husband  nor  I  would  make  any 
remonstrance,  and  expecting  that  it  would  be 
claimed  by  its  owner,  which,  however,  it  never 
was.  The  dog  clung  to  him  with  more  than 
usual  devotion,  and  followed  him  like  a  slave. 
At  last,  having  another  dog,  the  little  creature 
became  an  inconvenient  burden  to  us,  so  it 
was  given  away  to  a  man  who  was  overjoyed 
to  have  it,  and  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
us.  After  three  days  it  returned,  having 
found  its  way,  alone,  through  the  intricate 
streets.  Twice  more  the  same  attempt  proved 
unsuccessful.  Finally,  it  was  planned  that 
the  dog  should  be  taken  to  Liesing, — several 
miles  from  Vienna, — in  a  covered  cart,  and 
delivered   there   to   a  man  who   coveted   the 
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tender  possession.  After  three  days,  during 
which  time  it  had  seemed  contented,  the  dog 
was  missed.  Five  days  later  it  arrived, — 
half  famished, — and  lay  whining  at  our  door 
till  its  benefactor  appeared,  when  its  screams 
of  joy  were  enough  to  melt  any  heart. 

I  have  had  dogs,  at  different  times,  whose 
cleverness  and  affection  would  put  many  of 
us  to  shame.  It  is  heart-rending  to  think 
that  these  tender  companions  and  consolers  of 
humankind  should  be  subjected  to  the  inhuman 
treatment  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  charitable  protectors  of  animals.  I  was 
impressed  with  horror  by  numerous  pamphlets 
I  read  at  Vienna,  some  of  which  were  issued  by 
a  society  formed  at  Dresden  to  work  against  the 
cruel  practice  of  vivisection.  The  details  that 
were  revealed  are  of  too  harrowing  a  nature 
to  enter  into ;  but  not  enough  can  be  done 
to  suppress  a  practice  that  puts  civilisation  to 
shame,  and  threatens  a  return  to  barbarism. 

Nothing  proves  more  the  power  of  habit 
over  the  natural  inclinations,  than  the  acquired 
pleasure  found  at  a  bull-fight  by  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  their  better  feelings. 
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XIX 

WINTER    AND    SPRING    AT    PAU 

The  disappointed  tourist  in  search  of  climate, 
who  arrives  at  Pau  on  a  cold  November  day, 
would  regard  as  fictitious  a  description  of  the 
view  to  be  seen  from  the  Place  Royale,  when 
the  bleak  coteaux  have  put  on  their  spring 
garb.  I  well  remember  the  downfall  of  my 
expectations  when  I  first  beheld  the  wintry 
aspect.  Having  imagined  in  my  youth  that 
the  South  meant  orange  gardens  and  olive- 
trees,  bathed  in  perpetual  sunshine,  a  shudder, 
almost  of  pain,  passed  through  me  as  I  gazed, 
speechless  from  disappointment,  at  the  distant 
range  of  snow-clad  Pyrenees  and  the  black 
foreground. 

Vainly  the  contented  residents  strove  to 
cheer  the  present  with  promises  of  future 
surprises.       The    winter    had    to    be    waded 
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through  in  artificial  pleasures  and  interests. 
From  our  country  villa  we  had  a  view  of  the 
renowned  '  Chateau  de  Pau,'  which  we  were 
told  ought  to  make  up  for  any  defect  of 
Nature.  The  stiff  row  of  bare  poplars  at 
each  side  of  the  road,  the  small  leafless  trees, 
and  absence  of  green  in  our  garden,  did  not 
hold  out  much  hope  to  a  crushed  imagination. 
Weeks  and  months  passed  away  while  habit 
did  its  usual  work,  and  I  almost  forgot  to  wish 
for  beauty. 

April  came,  and  after  a  few  days  away  in 
the  mountains  we  returned  on  an  evening  of 
marvellous  loveliness. 

From  the  entrance  gate  of  the  garden, 
between  the  stiff  poplars  —  now  displaying 
delicate  green  leaves — we  drove  up  to  the 
house  with  astonishment  depicted  on  each 
countenance.  In  those  few  days  an  utter 
transformation  had  taken  place.  Shrubs  we 
had  hardly  noticed  hung  forth  exquisite  pink 
blossoms — the  house  was  decked  with  creepers 
of  every  shade  of  green,  white,  and  blue.  The 
little  lawn  resembled  a  green  velvet  carpet,  and 
beyond — what  a  view  of  smiling  coteaux  ! 
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When  the  moon  shone  out  in  the  starlit 
sky,  the  nightingales  sent  forth  their  touching 
songs  from  the  sheltering  bushes,  the  grass 
seemed  to  teem  with  life,  and  in  the  perfumed 
air  there  reigned  a  deep,  solemn  hush.  One 
thought  rose  within  me — '  Is  this  heaven  upon 
earth  ? ' — and  all  seemed  to  join  in  one  affirma- 
tive reply. 

The  charms  of  nature,  capable  of  producing 
such  feelings  of  intense  enjoyment,  are  a 
representation  of  the  perfection  that  grows 
out  of  uncomeliness,  just  as  the  feelings  they 
call  forth  are  an  emblem  of  the  pure  happiness 
worked  out  by  sorrow  and  suffering. 

A  glorious  light  has  crossed  the  longing  earth, 

A  breath  of  Spring  has  stirred  the  sleeping  woods  ; 

A  thousand  songs  awake  with  ceaseless  mirth 
The  silent  valleys  and  the  dreamy  floods. 

All  Nature  laughs,  once  more  with  youth  renewed, 
And  sunny  smiles  caress  the  breezy  grass ; 

The  merry  brooklets,  with  new  life  imbued, 
Dance  sparkling  kisses  on  the  way  they  pass. 

O  happy  fields,  and  quiet  woods  !  to  you 
Each  warbler  pipes  his  gay,  endearing  lay  ; 

Your  frozen  tears  melt  into  summer  dew, 
And  opening  buds  the  crystal  drops  display. 
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May  we  then  also  hope — though  now  we  droop, 
Though  wintry  be  our  path,  though  dark  the 
night — 

The  burden  will  be  raised  that  makes  us  stoop, 
Our  Spring  will  smile  in  everlasting  light ! 
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XX 

IMAGINATION    AND    PRACTICAL    COMMON 
SENSE 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  is  happier — 
the  possessor  of  a  vivid  imagination,  or  one 
endowed  with  practical  common  sense.  Al- 
though our  inclinations  prompt  us  to  value 
most  what  is  not  within  our  reach,  yet  the 
above-named  gifts  would  neither  of  them  be 
willingly  exchanged  for  the  other,  and  a  com- 
bination of  both  is  hardly  to  be  found. 

The  imaginative  mind  is  too  prone  to 
encourage  a  power,  the  very  fascination  of 
which  may  lead  to  depreciation  of  the  sound 
principles  based  upon  facts  alone  ;  but  then, 
unfortunately,  the  grasper  at  only  real  visible 
objects  is  too  apt  to  view  the  unseen  as  a 
delusive  fantasy.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a 
too  fertile  imagination  should  be  ruled  so  far 
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as  to  bring  it  into  subjection  before  the 
superior  influence  of  reality,  leading  it  to 
harmonise  with  visibly  existing  truths.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  well  that  the 
rigid  observer  of  the  precepts  of  common  sense 
should  view  ideal  conceptions  as  inspired  by  a 
Divine  Creator,  willing  to  beautify  the  grey 
side  of  life. 

Why  should  we  not  strive  to  approach 
each  other  more  ?  Why  not  confess  our  fail- 
ing propensities,  and  seek  to  purify  them  in 
the  more  enlightened  perception  of  others  ? 
One  desirous  of  shedding  the  brighter  rays 
of  fancy  on  the  gold  of  reality ;  and  the  other 
showing  forth  that  gold  by  the  cultivation  of 
sympathy  for  a  shining  light,  ready  to  be 
blended  with  his  own  ! 

If  we  were  to  endeavour  more  earnestly  to 
appreciate  the  endowments  of  others,  allowing 
them  to  influence  our  own,  all  opinions  would 
meet  each  other  in  perfect  harmony;  a  rosy 
imagination  would  shed  a  glow  on  the  less 
brilliant  appearance  of  common  sense,  the 
practice  of  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  reach 
the  one  object  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to 
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attain  ;  and  the  example  set  forth  by  this 
practice  would  induce  the  brighter  charms 
of  fancy  to  give  way  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  reality,  when  an  over-indulgence 
of  romantic  visions  would  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  in  our  advancement  towards  the  true 
light. 

All  principles  productive  of  good  have 
their  origin  in  sympathy.  Sympathy  with 
each  other  springs  from  faith  in  the  All-seeing 
compassion  which  governs  our  lives  ;  and  sym- 
pathy, which  feels  itself  drawn  towards  the 
inanimate  creation,  is  roused  by  the  knowledge 
that  those  works  were  created  for  us.  Such 
feelings,  once  expanded,  find  their  only  grati- 
fication in  the  cultivation  of  charity. 

How  little  charity  is  expressed  in  general 
conversation  for  the  actions  and  failings  of 
others  !  I  once  made  this  remark,  and  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  answer  I  received  :  '  How 
dull  society  would  be  if  leniency  towards  those 
who  are  not  present  were  to  dominate  the  tone 
of  conversation.'  I  then  made  the  further 
observation  :  '  But  at  all  events  diversion  need 
not  be  dependent  on  the  exposure  of  foibles 
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which  are  thus  subjected  to  twofold  exaggera- 
tion from  a  second  and  third  repetition.'  To 
this  venture  the  final  stroke  was  given : 
'  Society  would  cease  to  exist  unless  amused 
at  the  expense  of  some  one.' 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  habit  of 
not  mixing  much  with  the  world  narrows  the 
mind,  and  rouses  a  tendency  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  oneself.  I  have  come  to  the  contrary 
conviction.  Acquaintance  with  many  different 
natures  is  certainly  expanding  to  the  mind  and 
improving  to  the  character,  if  that  acquaint- 
ance is  near  enough  to  admit  of  even  a  glance 
at  the  good  below  the  surface  ;  but  continual 
contact  with  the  crowd  which  constitutes 
general  society,  where  the  presence  of  many 
together  does  not  allow  a  perception  of  the 
individualities  of  each  ;  and  the  void,  following 
on  fluctuating,  superficial  impressions,  cannot 
fail  to  raise  an  ever-increasing  barrier  of  in- 
difference, which  finally  excludes  the  possibility 
of  approach.  Unworthy  objects  appear  to  be 
desirable  from  the  false  value  set  upon  them 
by  thousands  of  bidders;  or — we  stand  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  world,  the  slavery  of  which 
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would     annihilate    our    best    tendencies    and 
purposes. 

I  bow  to  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  '  The 
world  is  a  hard  taskmaster '  ;  and  I  add  my 
conviction  that  a  task  is  not  worthy  of  study, 
the  result  of  which  must  lead  to  hardness,  or 
estrangement  from  the  object  we  have  striven 
to  attain. 


O  think  not  that  in  words  alone 

True  poetry  is  found  ; 
The  soul  that  seeks  it,  hears  its  tone, 

And  sees  it  all  around. 

It  smiles  in  sunshine,  sighs  in  air, 
And  speaks  in  calm  and  storm  ; 

Its  living  power  hovers  where 
It  reigns  in  every  form. 

Its  spirit  lights,  with  passion  wild, 
The  flame  of  early  youth  ; 

And  with  a  beauty  soft  and  mild, 
Decay  it  seeks  to  soothe. 

Its  sympathy  with  grief  and  pain, 
The  tender  gleam  it  pours 

On  darkest  shadows,  lights  again 
The  life  that  to  it  soars. 
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Its  influence  pure  is  felt  by  all 

Who  listen  for  its  sigh, 
And  look  to  see  the  rays  that  fall 

From  dreamy  realms  on  high. 

O  though  in  words  it  sometimes  jhows 

The  mysteries  of  each  hour, 
The  heart  that  feels  its  charm  most,  bows 

In  silence  to  its  power  ! 
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XXI 


REVIEW    OF    THE    PAST 


If  any  one  of  us  conscientiously  reviews  his 
past  life,  how  many  faults  and  mistakes  stare 
him  reproachfully  in  the  face !  Carelessly 
uttered  words,  and  words  left  unsaid,  may 
even  assume  an  undue  importance  in  the 
conflict  of  present  judgment  with  past  in- 
fluence, each  assailing  his  heart  with  a  stern 
rebuke. 

He  looks  back  to  the  love,  which  may  have 
merited  a  more  demonstrative  return ;  he  yearns 
for  the  confidence  which  demanded  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  treasures  showered  upon  him ;  he 
closes  his  eyes  in  the  grey  twilight,  and  they 
meet  a  glance  they  may  not  have  sufficiently 
beamed  back  again.  Opportunities  have  passed 
away  that  would  now  be  seized  with  a  famished 
grasp.     He  thinks,  could  he  but  live  again  one 
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year  of  the  past !  and  then  comes  the  harassing 
perplexity,  which  year  would  that  be  ? 

At  one  time  happiness  was  so  abundant  that 
he  was  unmindful  of  the  cause  ;  at  another 
time  small  concerns  dominated  too*' much  the 
greater  ;  again,  he  can  remember  the  influence 
of  the  world  and  care  over  better  inclinations. 
Then,  time  and  opportunity  seemed  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  sorrow  ;  he  fell 
a  prey  to  rebellion,  and  avoided  the  duties 
standing  forth  to  claim  his  support,  and  to 
uphold  his  stumbling  steps.  The  mirror  he 
examines,  however  clouded  it  may  be  by  dis- 
appointment, regret,  and  age,  reflects  the  bright- 
ness which  should  have  outlived  all  shadows, 
had  his  clearer  perception  not  been  dazzled  by 
its  steady  flame.  Now,  that  flame  is  dimmed 
by  reproving  recollections,  only  to  be  swept 
away  in  the  final  struggle  with  the  blast  that 
extinguishes  all  earthly  flames. 

He  may  remember  hours  he  consoled,  and 
days  he  cheered  with  unfeigned  love  and 
sympathy ;  he  does  know  he  was  the  stay  and 
happiness  of  at  least  one  life  ;  he  can  look  back 
to  having  beamed  a  joyful  welcome  ;  to  having 
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wrung  forth  a  merry  laugh  by  diverting 
endeavours;  he  is  conscious  of  having  been 
the  chief  blessing  poured  into  the  existence 
of  one  who  was  more  to  him  than  life  or 
death  ;  but — he  might  have  done  still  more. 
In  the  dark  solitude  of  solemn  separation 
from  earthly  love,  he  judges  with  uncom- 
promising severity  each  neglect  of  a  power, 
which  blindness  alone  could  fail  to  recognise 
in  the  glowing  sunshine,  capable  of  ripening 
imperishable  fruit ;  and  he  would  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  golden  opportunities  of  one 
vanished  day ! 
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XXII 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  COLOURING  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND  ACCIDENT  ON  THE    MER   DE  GLACE 

LUCERNE SCHWYZ WESEN GLARUS 

STACHELBERG GENEVA VENICE 

The  enthusiast  who  seeks  a  summer  paradise 
in  Switzerland  has  no  idea  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
in  the  late  autumn  and  winter.  At  that  time 
of  year,  the  pink  glow  that  rests  on  the  Mole 
and  the  Saleve  when  the  distant  snowy  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  catches  the  fiery  rays  of  the 
setting  sun, — and  the  laughing  colouring  of  the 
landscape  in  the  foreground, — are  unequalled 
by  the  brightest  spring  and  summer  tints.  The 
light  and  shade  on  the  clearly  defined  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  the  vivid  shadows  on  the  lake 
— from  Vevey  to  Villeneuve — on  a  cloudless 
winter's    day,    are    not    to    be    seen    in    the 
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summer,  when  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
far  and  near,  often  disappear  in  the  heavy 
clouds  that  threaten  a  storm.  Each  distant 
view,  framed  by  the  leafless  branches  in  the 
foreground,  has  a  double  charm  in  the  clear, 
exhilarating  winter  air,  which  heightens  the 
power  of  enjoyment  and  increases  the 
capability  for  admiration.  Not  that  I  am 
ungrateful  to  bright  memories  of  summer 
days  in  Switzerland,  or  to  the  Alpine  glories 
that  can  only  be  explored  at  that  time. 

Before  I  had  entered  my  teens,  I  was  already 
familiar  with  the  grandeur  of  the  eternal  snows, 
with  the  foaming  torrents  and  cascades, — with 
the  dark  pine  woods  and  their  delicious  aroma 
in  the  early  morning  air, — when  the  rising  sun 
bathes  in  rosy  light  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains ;  and,  with  the  adventure  and  danger  that 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  after-life. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  staying 
with  my  parents,  brother,  and  sisters  at 
Chamounix,  early  in  June ;  too  early  it  proved 
to  be  for  an  excursion  to  the  f  Jardin,'  which 
held  out  particular  temptations  for  my  father. 
The  weather  was  perfect  and  the  sky  cloud- 
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less,  when,  led  on  by  the  encouragement  of  two 
guides,  one  old  and  experienced,  and  the  other 
young  and  adventurous,  the  expedition  was 
undertaken,  and  we  all  started  at  *daybreak 
for  the  Montanvert,  where  our  party  was  to 
separate.  All  the  previous  night  the  roar  of 
the  torrent  had  filled  me  with  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  but  the  invigorating  influence  of  the 
pure  mountain  air,  and  the  glorious  scenery, 
chased  away  these  forebodings. 

Arrived  at  the  Chalet  Montanvert,  where  my 
mother,  my  younger  sister,  and  I,  with  our 
English  maid,  were  to  await  the  return  of 
the  other  members  of  our  party, — my  father, 
brother,  and  elder  sister,  accompanied  by  the 
two  guides,  and  an  English  servant  of  strong, 
muscular  power  and  nerves,  set  off  for  the 
Jardin.  My  forebodings  of  the  night  before 
returned  with  full  force  as  they  disappeared 
from  our  view,  and  my  restless  fears  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  following  hours. 
Imaginations  of  danger  were  heightened  by 
sounds  of  distant  avalanches,  the  continual 
cracking  of  the  ice  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
the  rushing  water  below. 
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The  hours  passed  slowly  by,  while  the  sun 
grew  hotter  and  hotter.  I  sought  the  shade 
of  the  mountain  at  the  back  of  the  little  inn, 
and  was  resting  on  the  incline,  awed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  when  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  two  men  running  with  frantic  haste 
from  the  direction  where  I  had  seen  our 
adventurous  party  disappear.  With  unnatural 
speed  they  reached  a  chalet,  not  far  from 
where  I  was  sitting,  and  began  furiously  to 
wrench  beams  of  wood  from  the  roof,  while 
the  stones  that  lay  across  them  flew  wildly 
to  the  ground.  Startled  by  this  vision,  I  ran 
to  them,  and  my  fears  grew  when  I  beheld 
the  veins  in  their  streaming  faces,  and  I 
recognised  our  guides. 

'  Que  faites  vous  la?'  I  asked  in  con- 
sternation. 

Without  pausing  in  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  without  vouchsafing  me  one  glance, 
they  muttered  with  well-feigned  anger  : 

'  Le  monsieur  anglais  est  tres  entete  ;  il  sobstine 
de  poursuivre  le  c/iemin,  et  il  manque  les  moyens 
de  le  debarasser  d'un  rocher? 

They  then  hurriedly  seized  two  long  beams, 
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raised  them  to  their  shoulders,  and,  with  their 
unwieldy  burdens,  tore   down  the  stony  path 

till    a    projecting    rock    hid    them    from    my 

•   1  " 

sight. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn,  where  my  mother 
and  sister  had  remained — entering  the  little 
room,  where  various  excursionists  were  col- 
lected in  earnest  conversation,  I  caught  the 
words,  '  Un  accident,  une  demoiselle  anglaise.1 

I  cannot  remember  how  many  hours  then 
went  by  in  anxious,  restless  expectation,  but 
vivid, — as  if  seen  yesterday, — rises  before  me 
the  first  sight  of  distant  figures  appearing 
round  the  rocky  projection,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  familiar  forms  as  they  gradually 
came  nearer,  while  we  became  aware  that  my 
sister,  whose  buoyant  security  of  step  and 
unfailing  strength  had  never  yet  needed  lead- 
ing or  help,  was  being  supported, — her  advance 
seeming  to  be  slow  and  difficult.  Great  was 
our  relief  to  find,  when  they  approached,  that 
she  was  only  a  little  lame,  and  in  no  pain. 

We  were  then  given  the  following  history 
of  this  adventurous  day  : — 

When  the  hopeful  party  reached  a  point  of 
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the  way  where  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the 
particular  spot  advisable  for  an  ascent  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  the  two  guides  disagreed,  and 
my  father, — trusting  more  to  the  experience  of 
the  old  guide, — followed  his  advice,  taking  my 
sister  with  him.  My  brother,  preferring  the 
course  recommended  by  the  young  guide,  had 
safely  overcome  the  difficulty,  when  he  heard 
a  frightful  crash,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
now  covered  space,  he  could  perceive  no  sign 
of  form  or  life.  His  horror  can  be  conceived 
when  his  guide  shouted  out  the  words : 

'  Mon  Dieuy  ils  sont  tons  perdus !  ' 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  rush  over 
ice  and  rock  to  the  scene  that  then  appeared 
to  his  view.  My  father,  turned  to  a  stone 
from  horror,  was  gazing  helplessly  at  the  spot 
where  my  sister  had  disappeared  from  his 
sight.  The  guide  and  servant  were  desperately 
working  with  their  hands  at  the  debris  of  rock 
and  snow  that  had  fallen  upon  her.  At  last, 
all  four  joining  together,  succeeded  in  finding 
her  face  and  liberating  her  head  from  the 
avalanche.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
huge  mass  left  her  just  room  to  breathe,  but 
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that  her  right  foot  was  turned,  and  so  jammed 

in,   that   there  was   no   possibility   of  moving 

her. 

I 

Meanwhile,  the  cracking  sound  above  gave 
warning  that  another  avalanche,  loosened  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  first,  was  preparing  to 
bury  the  whole  party.  The  guides  gave  due 
notice  of  this  danger,  saying  that  the  saving  of 
all  depended  upon  dragging  my  sister  from 
her  living  tomb,  and  breaking  her  foot.  En- 
dowed with  singular  courage,  she  calmly  begged 
them  not  to  spare  her,  but  my  father  resented 
this  terrible  alternative,  and  the  two  guides 
then  started  on  their  wild  race  to  fetch  the 
beams  of  wood  necessary  to  try  and  raise  the 
rock  from  her  imprisoned  foot,  having  but 
little  hope  of  finding  any  of  the  party  alive  on 
their  return.  Providence,  however,  protected 
them,  and  when  the  strong  beams  succeeded 
in  slightly  raising  for  a  second  the  cruel  rock, 
the  opportunity  was  seized,  and  my  sister, 
after  an  hour  and  three  quarters  of  suspense, 
— during  which  she  faced  death  in  its  most 
awful  form, — was  hastily  pulled  away  from  her 
painful    position.      The    guides    then    broke 
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down,  and  sank  on  their  knees,  sobbing 
aloud. 

The  next  day  the  whole  upper  mass  of  rock, 
ice,  and  snow  covered  the  spot  that  had  been 
the  scene  of  nearly  hopeless  suspense.  Years 
after,  when  my  brother  revisited  Chamounix, 
this  dangerous  adventure  was  still  remembered 
by  the  guides  there. 

Since  this  exciting  incident,  that  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  after  years,  I  have  spent 
many  a  summer  and  autumn  month  in  Switzer- 
land. I  remember  one  summer  in  particular, 
when,  exhausted  by  the  spent  air  of  London 
in  July,  I  rejoiced,  after  landing  at  Calais,  to 
find  myself  rolling  on  in  the  train  towards 
Bale,  where  the  morning  air  was  rather  too 
cool  than  otherwise.  Lucerne, — delightful  and 
enjoyable  though  it  seemed  to  both  my  husband 
and  myself, — did  not  restore  me.  The  burning 
sun  overheated  our  rooms  in  the  Luzerner 
Hof,  and  each  day,  at  the  same  hour,  I  had  the 
restless  pains  that  usher  in  malarial  fever.  As 
I  was  not  well  enough  to  face  a  popular  crowded 
•  Luft  Kurort,'  or  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
more  than  two  or  three  hours,  I  thought  of 
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Schwyz,  as  being  in  a  slightly  raised  position, 
and  away  from  the  lake — so,  accordingly,  to 
Schwyz  we  went.  The  Hotel  Rossli  was 
decidedly  rough,  but  the  balmy  dry  air  worked 
with  such  wondrous  power  on  my  enervated 
health  that  in  two  days  I  was  completely 
restored,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  rustic  walks 
that  abound  there.  It  is  evident  that  air  comes 
before  comfort  and  luxury- — for  certainly  the 
latter  were  not  to  be  found  at  Schwyz  ! 
After  ten  days  we  started  for  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt,  taking  Zurich  on  our  way.  The 
Hotel  Baur  au  Lac  revived  many  recollections 
of  my  young  days,  and  my  old  affection  for 
Zurich  was  renewed. 

The  view  from  Wesen,  on  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt,  is  particularly  fascinating  when 
clouds  hang  over  the  summits  of  the  en- 
circling mountains,  and  lend  ideal  grandeur 
to  the  scene.  During  a  storm,  and  in  rain, 
the  view  is  deceptively  imposing,  but  on  a 
cloudless  day  it  is  disappointing.  The  rocky 
mountains  are  wanting  in  beauty  of  form,  as 
well  as  in  depth  of  shadow  ;  light  seems  to  pre- 
ponderate too  much.     Glarus,  in  the  valley  that 

L 
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opens  out  at  the  back  of  Wesen,  is  impres- 
sive at  first  sight,  and  there  are  nice  walks  all 
round. 

We  made  an  excursion  from  there  to  the 
Baths  of  Stachelberg,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  into  which  the  sun  only  penetrates  for 
a  short  time  during  the  day  ;  evening  is  in- 
tensely cold  and  gloomy  there,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  ourselves  in  the  train,  on  our 
way  back  to  Glarus. 

A  few  weeks  in  the  pure  soft  air  of  Ragaz 
were  then  followed  by  an  autumn  of  indescrib- 
able loveliness,  divided  between  Territet,  in 
full  view  of  the  blue  Lake  of  Geneva, — with 
the  deep  shadows  it  displays  at  this  time  of 
year, — and  Geneva  itself.  The  sunsets  there 
renewed  my  admiration  for  the  glowing  pink 
colouring  which  had  captivated  my  fancy  in 
youth  and  childhood,  and  revived  recollections 
and  associations  which  had  never  died  away. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  we  turned 
towards  Italy.  A  day  at  Lucerne  proved  to 
me  that  there  also  even  a  grey  autumn  sky 
beautifies  the  scenery  far  more  than  the  glaring 
summer  sun.     The  summits  of  the  mountains, 
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sprinkled  with  snow,  seem  to  attain  an  ideal 
height  when  the  morning  mists  disperse,  re- 
vealing the  gold  and  copper-coloured  foliage 
of  the  trees  below  and  their  vivid  reflection  in 
the  clear  lake. 

From  Lucerne  we  returned  to  the  Venetian 
home,  where  each  season  had  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  and  from  which  I  have  been  so  separated 
by  fate  in  late  years. 

There  is  a  special  charm  in  a  lovely  autumn 
day  at  Venice,  when  the  gondola  glides  on  the 
liquid  mirror  that  reflects  each  melting  hue 
of  the  sky.  A  dreamy  enjoyment,  too  deep 
for  words,  often  takes  possession  of  the  senses, 
and  calls  forth  a  certain  satisfaction  at  the 
inability  of  expressing  feelings,  above  the  level 
of  usual  admiration,  resembling  more  nearly 
adoration  for  beauty  of  a  higher  nature  than 
our  limited  understanding  can  seize.  Venice 
has  an  influence  of  divine  power  in  the  dreari- 
ness of  lonely  sorrow.  The  utter  tranquillity 
that  reigns  there ;  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  varied  sounds  of  countless  church 
bells ;  the  solemn  campaniles,  raising  their 
tall   forms   against    the  azure  sky,  or   shining 
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like   spectral    visions  in    the    starry    night — 

all    combine    to   calm  unavailing    regrets    and 

restless  longings   that  can    never    be    realised 
in  this  world. 

Your  thousand  tones,  ring  out,  O  bells, 

To  thrill  each  sorrowing  soul, 
For  whom  light  sounds  are  mournful  knells, 

That  in  the  darkness  toll. 

With  music  greet  the  sun's  first  flush, 

The  sunset  hour  declare  ; 
From  lofty  towers  awake  the  hush, 

Enchant  the  silent  air  ! 

Awake  the  lives  whose  light  has  fled, 

When  courage  waxes  faint ; 
In  homes  where  wounded  hearts  have  bled 

Ring  down  each  rebel  plaint. 

Show  forth,  O  bells,  your  sacred  power 

To  calm  a  restless  soul ; 
Ring  down  your  balm  from  church  and  tower, 

And  vain  laments  control  ! 
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XXIII 

SUNSET    IN    A    COUNTRY    CEMETERY 

What  can  be  more  expressive  of  peace  than 
sunset  in  a  southern  cemetery  !  Golden  rays 
glance  through  the  cypress  shade,  and  rest  on 
each  marble  cross,  while  here  and  there  a  black 
figure,  motionless  as  a  statue,  reflects  the  calm 
of  the  glowing  sky.  The  hallowed  Dead,  though 
beyond  our  earthly  care,  seem  present  with  us 
in  spirit.  The  loved  forms,  now  mouldering 
in  the  grave,  are  watched  over  in  the  repose 
that  lulls  all  weariness,  and  the  sacredness  of 
their  silence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  hearts,  from 
the  depths  of  which  their  images  can  never 
fade  away.  The  full  glory  of  the  depart- 
ing sun  lingers  with  tender  force  on  each 
shining  monument,  raised  by  love  to  a  revered 
memory. 

Retired  from  a  village,  and  even  from  the 
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vicinity  of  a  church,  there  is  a  country  cemetery, 
— not  far  from  a  capital  town, — deeply  impres- 
sive in  its  consecrated  appearance. 

Only  a  low  wall  separates  the  presence  of 
Death  from  the  evidence  of  Life.  A  mourner, 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  willow  by  a  silent 
grave,  can  see  each  object  appearing  at  the 
distant  turn  of  the  road.  Often  a  cheerful 
labourer  nears  with  a  brisk  step,  on  his  way- 
home  from  his  work.  Sometimes  two  light- 
hearted  children,  hand  in  hand,  enliven  the 
hush  with  their  merry  fund  of  life.  Occa- 
sionally the  slow,  heavy  roll  of  a  cart  makes 
itself  heard,  and  recedes  again  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

A  view  over  the  wall  at  another  side  shows 
a  path  through  smiling  fields,  leading  to  the 
village  from  the  busy  railway  station,  where 
turmoil  first  attacks  the  senses,  on  returning 
from  a  visit  to  this  sacred  spot.  Along  this 
path  may  be  seen  on  holidays'  happy  husbands 
with  their  wives,  who  have  come  from  the 
neighbouring  town  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  in 
the  freedom  of  nature.  They  glance  aside  at 
the  sunlit  monuments,  and  a  saddened  moment 
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rouses  deeper  thankfulness  for  present  blessings. 
A  lonely  mourner  at  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  sees  the  glance,  and  remembers /a  similar 
feeling. 

Now  a  busy  sound  disturbs  the  repose,  and 
a  steam-tram  appears  on  the  gentle  incline  of 
the  opposite  hill ;  it  stops  at  the  little  primitive 
station  to  deposit  the  new-comers,  who  gaily 
crowd  the  fields  and  woods  till  the  golden  sun 
has  disappeared  behind  the  wooded  hills.  The 
highest  points  of  the  white  crosses  catch  the 
last  ray,  and  only  a  dark-red  flush  in  the  purple 
distance  tells  of  the  beauty  of  the  day  which 
has  closed.  All  nature  sinks  to  rest,  while 
perfect  harmony  seems  to  blend  life  and  death 
in  one. 

A  solitary  star  appears  to  take  the  evening 
watch,  and  glimmers  softly  as  it  looks  down 
on  the  solemn  hush,  only  broken  by  a  sigh  from 
the  one  figure  still  lingering  among  the  resting 
Dead.  Now  the  placid  moon  shows  her  pale 
face,  while,  one  by  one,  myriad  stars  shine  out 
in  the  clear  sky. 

The  cemetery  assumes  an  ethereal  aspect 
— rarely  a   sound   makes   itself   heard  ;    only, 
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occasionally,  the  bark  of  a  dog  or  distant 
whistle  of  a  train  rouses  the  deep  silence. 

The  time  comes  when  lingering  mourners 
must  turn  away  from  the  hallowed  spot  where 
loneliness  is  least  oppressive  to  an  unforgetting 
mind.  One  look  back  at  the  quiet  scene 
glistening  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  gate  closes 
with  a  sharp  sound,  peculiar  to  an  accustomed 
ear.  The  heavy  weight  of  solitude  falls  upon 
the  solitary  figure  wending  its  way  along  the 
familiar  path  to  the  station,  under  the  com- 
passionate gaze  of  countless  stars  ;  and  the 
gathered  consolation  of  a  few  hours  is  soon 
swept  away  in  the  ceaseless  clamour  of  the 
city's  life. 

Who  cares,  in  the  indifferent  crowd,  for  one 
case  more  or  less  of  sorrowful  experience  ! 


When  in  the  fading  sunset  light 

I  stand  here  by  thy  quiet  grave, 
The  peace  that  guards  this  solemn  rest 

Falls  softly  o'er  life's  troubled  wave. 
All  worldly  care  remains  without, 

No  earthly  thought  may  enter  here  ; 
Alone — I  commune  with  thee  still, 

And  feel  thy  spirit  hovers  near. 
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The  deep  repose  of  earrh  and  sky, 

Of  Nature's  works,  that  glow  with  love  ; — 
The  purple  hills,  and  distant  spire  ;— - 

The  one  bright  star  that  shines  above  ;  — 
The  care  that  watches  over  all ; — 

No  more  can  call  from  thee  a  sound 
Of  praise  to  Him,  Whose  every  gift, 

Once  caused  thy  joyous  heart  to  bound. 

How  oft,  when  thoughts  of  happier  hours 

Reveal  my  life's  cold  emptiness, 
Comes  rushing  o'er  me  one  deep  sense 

Of  utter,  hopeless  loneliness  ! 
The  burden,  which  I  cannot  raise, 

Has  left  a  crushing  weight  on  me, 
While  ever  shines,  through  mist  and  shade 

The  far-off  land  where  I  would  be  ! 

Once  more  I  leave  this  sacred  spot 

Where  earthly  rest  reflects  the  peace 
To  which  the  vital  spirit  soars 

When  weariness  and  sorrow  cease. 
The  pallid  moon  looks  down  and  sheds 

On  Life  and  Death  her  tender  rays, 
While  solemnly  each  marble  cross 

Points  upward  through  the  silver  haze. 
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XXIV 

MANAGEMENT    OF    SORROW 

Nothing  requires  so  much  tact  and  delicacy 
as  the  management  of  a  mind  darkened  by- 
sorrow  in  its  first  stages.  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  sympathy  is  best  shown,  and  comfort  best 
conveyed,  by  open  attempts  at  discovering 
likings  and  dislikings,  buried  in  the  grave  of 
departed  love.  In  the  same  way,  allusions  to 
the  possible  future  healing  of  a  wound  which, 
however  rending  in  its  pain,  seems  to  a  crushed 
spirit  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  found  in  the  void 
of  oblivion, — these  mistaken  endeavours  to 
bestow  consolation  only  lay  an  irritating  touch 
upon  the  tender  spot. 

The  chief  suffering  of  real  sorrow  consists 
in  its  loneliness.  The  heart  into  which  it  has 
entered  is  alone,  and  finds  its  only  relief  in 
solitude.     The  life  which  has   been   darkened 
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seeks  more  shade.  The  most  consoling  method 
of  showing  sympathy  is  to  open  to  the  view 
of  the  sufferer  objects  in  which  hcmay  be  of 
use  to  others  ;  supposing,  as  a  natural  fact,  that 
he  has  nothing  else  to  live  for,  and  that, 
having  no  longer  wishes  of  his  own.  what 
would  once  have  been  a  sacrifice  is  now  his 
greatest  alleviation. 

No  one  who  has  felt  the  utter  loneliness  of 
true  sorrow  can  suppress  an  ever- increasing 
indifference  for  all  that  would  once  have  called 
forth  either  enthusiastic  feelings  of  enjoyment, 
or  a  shrinking  sense  of  aversion.  Our  changed 
nature  can  never  recover  the  lost  light  and 
shade  that  lent  deep  interest  to  the  most  trifling 
circumstances. 


Not  lost — the  gentle  word,  that  fell 

Softly  on  sorrow's  ear  ! 
The  heart  in  which  it  sought  to  dwell 

Its  soothing  long  will  hear. 

Not  lost — the  kindly  smile,  whose  power 

Pierced  the  veil  of  night 
And  cheered  a  dark  and  frozen  hour 

With  one  bright  ray  of  light ! 
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Not  lost — the  wish  to  soothe  and  lead 
Toilers  who  seek  their  way  ! 

Nor  lost — the  cry  for  help  in  need, 
That  seems  unheard  to-day  ! 

Not  lost — the  love  that,  hushed  and  still, 
Anguish  and  tears  has  cost ! 

All  will  be  found  ;  no,  nothing  will 
Be  lost,  not  ever  lost  ! 
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XXV 

RETURN    AND    FAREWELL    TO    IRELAND 

After  many  years,  during  which  more  than 
a  flying  visit  to  England  was  not  possible,  I 
returned  to  the  old  home  of  my  childhood  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  I  arrived  there  on  a 
lovely  evening,  and  I  felt  that  time  and  absence 
had  not  exaggerated  to  my  fancy  the  beauty 
of  the  once  familiar  scene.  The  luxuriant 
vegetation  filled  the  soft  air  with  delicious 
fragrance,  and  the  birds  were  singing  their  last 
songs.  All  nature  seemed  to  come  forward 
to  welcome  the  return  of  a  weary  wanderer. 
Only  those  who  have  the  power  of  keeping 
a  vivid  picture  of  lost  scenes  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  can  understand  the  thrill  of  mingled 
feelings  called  forth  by  realised  imagination. 
Each  spot,  as  I  viewed  it,  seemed  to  be  haunted 
by  a  recollection  which  had  not  faded  away,  but 
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— Ah  !  how  much  that  no  longing  could  restore 
had  once  lent  colour  to  my  life  there  ! 

On  a  calm  evening,  the  broad  river  reflects 
like  a  mirror  the  dark-red  flush  of  the  sunset 
sky,  while  the  drooping  branches  of  the  old 
trees  cast  their  shadows  on  the  water  to  mingle 
with  the  gold  and  crimson  ripples.  Distant 
sounds  are  clearly  heard  in  the  silent  rest  that 
falls  upon  the  glowing  landscape. 

A  sense  of  enjoyment,  peculiar  to  itself,  is 
felt  in  the  repose  of  a  lovely  home-scene,  re- 
tired from  the  way  of  the  exploring  crowd  ; 
and  this  feeling  has  a  double  charm,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  restless  pleasure  of  a  roving 
life,  however  fascinated  the  eye  may  have  been 
by  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  scenery  that  is 
daily  viewed  by  hundreds  of  tourists. 

Fondly  I  linger  by  the  waterside, 

Where  golden  dreams  and  fairy  visions  came 
Brightly  to  mingle  with  the  flowing  tide, 

When  hope  and  youth  a  mirror  seemed  to  frame. 

Now  are  reflected  here  to  memory's  eye 

Long  vanished  forms — loved  voices  speak  again  ; 

Gleams  from  the  Past  appear  and  claim  a  sigh 
For  years  long  gone — for  many  a  joy  and  pain  ! 
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Show  on  your  mirror  still,  beloved  river, 

To  trusting  youth  a  golden  dream — nor  say  : — 

'That  in  the  wintry  blast,  a  hope  may^hiver  ; 
That  changing  life  is  not  one  summer's  day  ! ' 

Yet  would  I  not  the  glowing  hopes  recall, 
That  long  have  faded,  one  by  one,  away  j 

Softly  the  late  mists  o'er  their  visions  fall ; 
Life's  brightest  joy  is  but  a  transient  ray. 

The  reception  I  received  from  the  few  who 
remembered  my  girlhood  was  touching,  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  affection  of  the 
simple-minded  Irish.  That  they  have  their  faults 
I  well  know,  but  even  their  slyness  and  want 
of  truth  often  proceed  from  an  over-desire  to 
please.  Their  humour  is  never-failing,  and 
they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express 
a  desire.  Always  grateful  for  kindness  and 
gifts  received,  they  have  a  delicate  and  amusing 
way  of  hinting  at  coveted  bounties  not  offered. 
I  remember  a  ready  answer  of  the  old  shepherd, 

Denny   W ,   who   had   spent   his   days    in 

faithful  service. 

When  the  pension  he  was  to  receive  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  without  a  moment  of  thought 
he  answered,  smiling  humorously  : 
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'  I  wouldn't  doubt  his  Honour,  indeed  I 
wouldn't — only  that  his  father  gave  my  father 
a  pint  of  new  milk  each  day  along  with  it.' 

So,  accordingly,  Denny  gained  his  point, 
and  the  coveted  '  pint  of  new  milk '  was  his. 

It  is  striking  how  the  Irish  people,  so  lazy 
in  action,  and  apparently  sluggish  of  thought, 
are  capable  at  times  of  the  most  ready  wit 
and  scrutinising  observation.  What  can  be 
more  expressive  of  vacancy  than  the  face  of 
a  carman,  as  he  stands  leaning  over  the  wall 
of  a  country  station,  gaping  at  the  train  ? 
Yet  you  might  be  puzzled  to  find  an  answer 
to  his  argument. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  driving  across 
Dublin  from  one  station  to  another  on  my 
way  to  England,  owing  to  the  threatening 
weather,  the  cabman  had  carefully  covered  my 
box  with  a  tarpaulin.  On  the  way  the  rain 
came  pelting  down,  upon  which  he  stopped 
the  horse  with  an  unpleasant,  startling  jerk, 
seized  the  cover  from  the  box  and  wrapped 
it  round  himself  up  to  his  ears.  To  my  words 
of  remonstrance,  he  answered,  '  I  never  heard 
of  caring   for    a    box    getting    wet  when    it 's 
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dthrownded  a  poor  man  is  entirely.'  What 
could  I  do  but  allow  him  to  drive  on,  an  object 
of  Irish  originality,  in  front  of  my  drenched 
luggage  !  When  I  reached  the  station  for 
Kingstown,  and  it  was  exposed  to  my  view, 
he  said  with  marked  satisfaction,  '  See  now, 
/  would  have  been  like  that  dthrownded  box.' 
Who  could  contradict  a  truth  so  clearly  exem- 
plified ? 

Now,  with  a  long  farewell  to  Ireland,  I 
close  these  pages,  hoping  that  my  kind  readers 
will  be  as  lenient  to  their  contents  as  I  was  to 
the  cabman,  and  allow  all  shortcomings  to  be 
wrapped  in  the  impenetrable  veil  of  charitable 
sympathy. 
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